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M* OBSERVATIONS are based on experience that 

has been gained in five cities in the United States 
and one in Canada. We have plants in Cleveland, one 
in Toledo, one in Detroit, another in Los Angeles, and 
another in Saint Catharines, Canada. These plants are 
all in cities that are quite heavily unionized, cities that 
have had labor difficulties of the type that have made 
such lively reading in the newspapers. Throughout this 
period the men in our plants have chosen to deal with 
us through independent bargaining. 

There are several points I would like to develop which 
I think have been overlooked in the rush to develop 
collectivist theories about industrial relations, which I 
feel should be on the basis of man-to-man dealings. We 
have been so scientific in trying to develop collectivist 
formulas for settling disputes that have already taken 
shape that we have forgotten all about the more im- 
portant matter of prevention at the level of the indi- 
vidual workman. In other words, we have forgotten 
what Joe, the workman, is really like, what he thinks, 
and what he wants. 

We have also been so indoctrinated nationally with 
the theory that labor disputes are the result of simple 
workmen making honest demands on selfish employers 
that no one has stopped to make an analysis of what 
these disputes actually are—in what categories they can 
be placed, what motivates them, and what disputes are 
really within an employer’s power to settle. 


Types OF Lasor DISPUTES 


Labor disputes, as they are occurring today, can be 
put in three categories. Only one of these types of dis- 
putes, in my opinion, can be settled by industry—man- 
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agement and employees—within a particular plant. 
The others are almost entirely outside management’s or 
labor’s power and ability to settle. 

The first type of labor dispute that I want to talk 
about is a dispute between honest workmen over an 
honest reason—a type that is almost like the vanishing 
American about which you don’t hear very much any 
more. A dispute of this type is one in which a group of 
workmen in a plant become so outraged and indignant 
over wages or hours or working conditions that they 
rise up for reasons which originate in their own hearts 
and in their own minds, and say, “By gosh, we are 
going to lay down our tools, we are not going to work 
any more until the boss comes down and fixes this up, 
or we are going to go to him and we are going to tell 
him about it.” 

The difference between this kind of dispute and many 
which are happening today is that the motivating urge 
comes from within the plant and there is nothing on 
the outside that has caused it. It is conditions inside, 
conditions that are so intolerable, so insufferable, that 
the workmen are outraged and lay down their tools and 
won’t go any further until something is done about it. 

A dispute of this type should be settled by the man- 
ager before it ever reaches the stoppage stage, because 
there are many advance signs that it is developing. 
Information as to what is developing comes to the man- 
ager through foremen, it comes to him through the men 
themselves long before there is ever a stoppage. How- 
ever, there are not many of this kind of unadjusted 
grievance in the business world today. 


The Jurisdictional Dispute 

The second type, of which there have been many 
instances recently, is the jurisdictional dispute. This 
kind grows out of two conditions: The first is the old 
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theory, which is certainly antiquated at this moment, 
that there is only so much work to be done in a certain 
area, or so much work to be done in the nation, and 
that amount of work has to be selfishly guarded so that 
members of one union get all of it and people that are 
not in that union get none of it. 

The second reason for a jurisdictional dispute is that 
every so often a union has to justify its existence and 
its services to the people who belong to it. One of the 
ways of justifying itself is to call a strike because a 
certain amount of work is done by workmen who are 
not in that union or who belong to another union. 

Significantly, in a jurisdictional dispute the causes are 
entirely outside the realm of management, there being 
no dispute over wages, or hours, or working conditions. 
The recent General Motors strike at Pontiac is a good 
example of a jurisdictional dispute. A picket line ap- 
peared around the plant simply because some grocery 
clerks downtown preferred to belong to an AFL union 
rather than a CIO union. Because these clerks had this 
preference, a picket line was thrown around a great war 
plant, work in which was brought to a standstill. What 
can a management do in such a case ? 

Another example is the fairly recent Spicer stoppage, 
which was a jurisdictional dispute over who was going 
to instal some equipment. Members of one union 
brought the equipment to the doors and then demanded 
that they be allowed inside the plant to set it up. 
However, the management had a contract with a second 
union for work inside the plant. Thus, a quarrel de- 
veloped over who is going to do the work and so another 
war plant was shut down for several days. 

A third case, which shows that even the government 
is not immune to jurisdictional disputes, took place in 
Cleveland a short while ago, where the great Aeronauti- 
cal Research Laboratory is being built to provide im- 
portant information to permit us to go ahead with our 
war program. There, with the Navy in charge of the 
construction job, forms had to be laid so that some 
cement work could be done. The cement work could 
not go ahead because the cement workers claimed that 
they should be allowed to lay the wooden forms, and 
the carpenters claimed they should be allowed to put 
the wooden forms down. For two weeks the dispute 
went on until finally the Navy, exasperated by the 
serious stoppage, said, “If you don’t get to work and 
get to work right away we are going to put sailors on 
that job at $50 a month and get the job done.’ This 
brought some action. 

All management can do in such a situation is to 
attempt to get the two unions concerned to do a little 
collective bargaining themselves. It is a strange thing 
that with all the demands upon management to do 
more bargaining collectively, one of the toughest things 
is to get the unions themselves to bargain collectively. 
If you don’t believe it just read in the papers about the 


efforts of the AFL and CIO to get together and the 
many comments that have been made about the pro- 
posed peace, from which nothing materializes. 


The Organizational Dispute 

The third type of dispute arises from organizing, and 
it is the most prevalent type in industry today. It 
begins very simply with a group of men, perhaps in one 
city, sitting down in a room and deciding that a certain 
plant in another city has to be organized merely for the 
reason that the plant in question is a threat to other 
organized plants. These disputes begin just as simply 
as that. It is important to distinguish this fact: rarely 
is there a call from the inside of the plant to the outside 
for this help. Usually the impetus comes from the out- 
side in an effort to rally the inside to this situation. 

To get such a dispute started a very thorough and 
systematic search is made to find out all the things that 
might be wrong in the company. Perhaps 97% of all 
the practices of the company are correct, but what is 
being searched for is the 3% that might be wrong. 
Many of the men do not welcome such an attack, and 
they do not want it, and they organize themselves some- 
times into groups to fight off such an attack. They do 
not want the interruption and the disturbance, but they 
are brushed off with the accusation that they are 
stooges, or that they are tools of the management, and 
so the attack gets under way. 

The charges that are made are ones that have be- 
come generally familiar to everyone. There are, of 
course, the charges of foreman brutality, favoritism, 
speed-up, and all those other things which are general 
in character. Then they can always discover some other 
company that perhaps pays a little higher wages in 
some categories than the company in question does, 
and the two sets of wages are compared. Then some 
worker may be discharged, perhaps for a justifiable 
reason, but his case is thoroughly written up, and it is 
presented in such a way that the discharged worker 
appears as a martyr. Then, it is implied that this is 
an example of what might happen to everyone else in 
the plant, unless they sign up with this particular union. 

The wages paid in one department are played against 
the wages in another department. The profits of the 
company are printed just in blank numbers without 
relationship to sales or to earnings—just a big, enor- 
mous figure of profits. Executive salaries are publi- 
cized in an effort to cause dissatisfaction. The men are 
appealed to along this line: “Are you men or are you 
mice? Are you going to join with this great organiza- 
tion of fighting Americans or are you going to be a 
stooge and a tool of the management?” All this ac- 
tivity goes on, including visits to homes, and finally the 
working force becomes stirred up, wondering in many 
cases what the argument is about. 

But out of it all, various general grievances, all syn- 
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thetic, are developed that are made the subject of ne- 
gotiations. Promises are made, with no regard given 
to the economic possibilities of the business, and finally 
the plant is organized and the contract signed. 

You would think that that would bring an end to some 
of the difficulties, but it does not, and a very strange 
thing happens at this point. The attack of the union 
is shifted from the company to those workers in the 
organization who may not want to join. They are now 
the object of the union’s attack. The first efforts are 
to entice those workers to join the union. They use 
persuasive tactics, but perhaps those workers do not 
want to join the union. Another thing that happens is 
that the organizers promise that they will do this thing 
or that thing if these people will get in the union. And 
sometimes some demands that are impossible of ful- 
filment are brought to the management simply in an 
effort to get certain people into the union who do not 
want to join otherwise. When that fails there are dues 
collection lines. Then we get department stoppages 
because the so-called good union men will not work with 
the other fellows who do not belong to the union. 
Often there are ejections. Those things happen. 


The Closed Shop Issue 


In order to force all employees into the union we get 
the most bitter dispute of them all, the request for the 
closed shop. That one usually winds up in Washington, 
where the request for the closed shop is made. The 
union representatives tell the government, “There is a 
threat of a stoppage here. We can close the plant down.” 
Maybe they can, maybe they cannot, but at any rate 
the government believes that they can, so the case 
usually winds up with maintenance of membership. 
Thus it appears as though there is a lot of trouble in 
that company, but this is not so. The whole trouble 
grew out of synthetic, manufactured grievances which 
were brought from the outside to the inside and did 
not originate spontaneously. 

I have classified these disputes into three types. First, 
there is the honest dispute with honest workmen because 
of an honest reason. There is something that the man- 
agement can do in a case like that. The other two types 
are the jurisdictional dispute, which does not concern the 
employer at all—it is not wages, not hours, not work- 
ing conditions; and the organizing dispute—where it 
has been decided that a plant has to be organized and 
enough issues are created so that there are troubles 
within the plant. 

“Joe,” the average workman, is the fellow whom all 
the commotion is about. He is a bit bewildered by it 
all. In a sense, he is a little proud. He tells his fellow 
workers, “I am the fellow that this is all about.” But 
then on the sidelines he has asked his wife or somebody 
else, “Is that really me they are talking about ?”’ be- 
cause he does not get what all these big terms and this 


language means, although he knows it is about him in 
some way. 


A WorkKER’s PROGRAM 


I would like to tell you just a little bit about what 
the average worker thinks. I do not have the back- 
ground of a college professor on this, but I think I 
know shop men. I have worked in steel mills myself, 
and I have spent thirteen years with men who have 
been in forging, with men who have done all types of 
machining and grinding, and I know something about 
what the shop worker thinks and what his mental at- 
titude toward all of it is. 

First, I would like to say that the shop worker today 
is strictly for himself. He figures the angles, not always 
too accurately, but everything that comes his way he 
tries to analyze on the basis of how he will make out 
the best on it. He is interested, of course, in job se- 
curity, and, having that, he is interested in wages. 
Today, he knows that he has a job at least for the 
duration and although he is a bit worried about what 
may happen when the war is over, the matter of se- 
curity is not too important. 

In the larger industries at least, the average worker 
knows that he has pretty good wages. Of course, he 
would like to get another nickel an hour, but he is not 
going to risk what he now has in order to go out on 
strike or to cause a disturbance in a plant and probably 
lose what he has. 

One thing which the worker wants and which has 
been lost sight of in the last several months—in fact, 
it is denied in some quarters—is recognition by the boss. 
He wants praise from his boss, that is, from the presi- 
dent of the company, as well as from the foreman. He 
wants both to say, “Joe is a good man, Joe is okay.” 
He knows that the boss is the only fellow who can give 
him advancement. Through unions he might get senior- 
ity or a nickel an hour more, but the boss can move him 
from his $1 an hour job up to $1.50 an hour as a super- 
visor. He also knows that some time the boss may be 
called upon to recommend him in some way, and he 
wants to be known to the boss as a good fellow so he 
will get that send-off when it comes. 

The factory worker is a great ribber who has a good 
sense of humor. He is very proud of his family. He 
likes to put one over on the old lady every so often, 
and also he likes to hold out just a little bit of his pay 
check when he can. He likes to feel your pulse and will 
ask for a lot of things that he does not expect to get. 
But you cannot blame him for trying. You and [are like 
him in that respect. He likes to reach out to see what 
he can get. 

“Joe” wants to be included as a part of the factory— 
as a part of the organization. He wants to be in on the 
“know” of things. He wants to be one of the gang. He 
is a patriot, who will respond if you appeal to him. The 
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factory worker primarily wants his boss to know him 
and like him and it is not until the boss has jilted him 
that he shows contempt. 

“Joe” is a neutral: a fellow who is strictly out to 
get what he can for himself, but not at the risk of up- 
setting his reputation in the eyes of his boss, nor at the 
risk of jeopardizing or upsetting conditions in the com- 
pany that he works for. 

The Joes in a plant make up 60% of the working 
force. If you take a cross-section of people in any 
stratum of life and on any question at all you will find 
that 5% will be violently for anything that is proposed. 
Fifteen per cent will be enthusiastically for whatever is 
proposed. The 60% that are right in the middle are 
likely to go either way. Fifteen per cent will be some- 
what against, and the remaining 5% will be definitely 
against the proposal. That is a cross-section of Ameri- 
can industry, with Joe the average fellow, trying to get 
all he can, wanting the favor of his boss, and not want- 
ing to disturb conditions in the organization. He is not 
too sure about this union business, either, because he 
knows that the boss has been heckled and hampered 
pretty hard because of it, and he is not sure just where 
he might get his best deal. 

In focusing upon any kind of program to avoid labor 
disputes in the plant, we should think of Joe as being 
a middle-of-the-roader, strictly for himself, and build 
the program around him. 


The Individual Point of View 


What kind of program will give Joe what he thinks 
he wants and enable a management to settle most labor 
disputes within the plant without their ever reaching 
the outside? The first fundamental is simply this: that 
any personnel program set up should not be developed 
from a collectivist angle, or from a mass bargaining 
angle. It should be developed entirely from an indi- 
vidual angle, because Joe is the fellow that you are 
trying to please. He is the fellow who, if he goes with 
the gang that is against you, is going to give you a 
headache; if he goes the other way, will give peace and 
comparative quiet to your organization. 

The second fundamental is that the personnel pro- 
gram should be conceived with the idea of preventing 
rather than settling labor disputes after they have arisen. 
Under a good system, most of the grievances will be 
settled on an individual basis, right out on the floor of 
the plant, before they get into the meeting stage and 
before they assume all the threatening characteristics 
that bring in such agencies as the Department of Con- 
ciliation, arbitration, or the War Labor Board. 

The point should be emphasized that most of the 
serious difficulties threatening stoppages in plants are 
not at all the result of issues which are stated as being 
in controversy. The intensity of the fire behind these 
situations is because 100 or 1,000 Joes have large indi- 


vidual grievances that have not been taken care of, and 
these grievances have made Joe angry against the com- 
pany. So along comes a wage matter, or a seniority 
matter, upon which is poured all the wrath accumulated 
in Joe’s heart because these other important personal 
things have not been taken care of. 


The President's Part 

A policy of settling grievances promptly in a plant 
before they reach the stage of becoming disputes must 
emanate directly from the president, because every or- 
ganization mirrors the thinking of the top executive of 
the organization, all the way down the line. Your 
president must stand for certain things. In the first 
place, he cannot today run a shop under sub-standard 
conditions. He has to have fair conditions pertaining 
to wages and working conditions, hours and personnel 
practices. He must make a careful search to decide what 
policies are fair and must establish fair policies if 
they are not already in effect. If it is necessary because 
of unfavorable economic reasons for certain conditions 
to be sub-standard, there must be a clear, concise reason 
which can be explained to the men in the plant and 
which they will recognize and accept as being reason- 
able. A channel has to be developed for that. 

The second thing the president must have is a burn- 
ing desire to have things right in the organization, and 
he must also have a desire to have the respect of his 
men. He has to want his men to be with him. He has 
to want these men to look to him for leadership and to 
respect him and to like him. The president should get 
down in the shop every so often, walk through the plant 
and say “hello” to the fellows. When they see the 
president come through the plant they know that per- 
haps little things that might be taken advantage of by 
the supervisor will come to the attention of the presi- 
dent. They also want him to drift up and say hello so 
they can go home and say to their wives that night, 
“The president was through the shop tonight and he 
said hello to me.” 

The president must also back up and respect the 
judgment of his personnel organization, because the 
personnel organization is that segment of the company 
that is following national developments and can make 
recommendations as to when company policies and com- 
pany procedures should be changed to conform with 
changing conditions. They are supposed to be the ex- 
perts. They are supposed to report reliably, and the 


personnel organization must have the confidence of the 
president. 


The Personnel Department 


An excellent personnel organization is one which 
operates with the conception in mind that it is the 
president of the company operating by proxy. In other 
words, the personnel staff is on the firing line, seeing 
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that all the situations that develop in the shop are be- 
ing called just the way the president would call them if 
he were down there on the line calling the play himself. 

In many cases, this question has been asked: ‘Which 
organization should have precedence, the line operating 
organization or the personnel organization ?” In my 
opinion, it is time that we looked that question right in 
the eye and called it this way: on all matters of person- 
nel policy and administration and on all matters that 
might result in a grievance, the personnel organization 
should have precedence in calling the plays. If a con- 
flict in judgment develops, a good personnel team can 
get together with the operating officials and arrive at 
a decision. But at any rate, the personnel organization 
should be given priority in all matters which might set 
precedent or policy in the personnel field. 

In a large company it is difficult to have close per- 
sonal relationships between the men and the personnel 
department. In our organization we have found that 
one man cannot make himself seen frequently enough 
out in the plant, nor can he get to know enough of the 
people intimately if he has an area with more than 1,000 
people working in it. Our larger plants we have divided 
into units of approximately one thousand people, and 
we have assigned to each of these units a personnel 
supervisor, who is actually the personnel manager for 
that area. He has several jobs to do. It is his job, 
of course, to work closely with supervision, and advise 
them on all questions of policy relating to personnel ad- 
ministration. He checks pay rates to see that men are 
getting their automatic and merit raises when they 
should. If there is a lay-off, he checks the seniority 
list and advises supervision as to which people should 
be laid off. He looks after personal matters, anything at 
all that Joe might brimg to him that he wants taken 
care of. Maybe it is a traffic ticket that has to be fixed, 
or some advice to be given on a legal problem. He is 
there in the department as a friend to whom Joe can 
come and get settlement on anything that might come 
up. He is a fellow who goes around to the department 
representatives or stewards every day (it makes no dif- 
ference whether you are dealing with an international 
union or an independent union) and says, “What is 
going on today ? What are the complaints today ? What 
can I take care of 2” You would be surprised. After 
two or three weeks, the representatives have very little 
to talk about. In this way all the complaints are drawn 
out right on the floor, and by taking care of them 
promptly the personnel supervisor prevents explosive 
situations from developing. 

The personnel supervisor must have status—and 
nothing will make the personnel supervisor more 1m- 
portant in the eyes of the men than to have the presi- 
dent occasionally walk through the department with 
him arm in arm, and stop and talk with some of the 
men on the machines. These visits put the president’s 


stamp of approval on the personnel supervisor. It 
shows that he has weight, authority, and the prestige 
to get something done in the organization. 

The personnel supervisor also reports on trends of 
thought that are developing in the organization. In 
this way, when difficulties are arising over a misunder- 
standing or a lack of knowledge on some particilar 
thing, he can bring back information to the department 
that will service the operating organization and will 
serve to neutralize the situation that may be developing. 

Here is a simple test of the effectiveness of a person- 
nel man. If the men in the plant say, “He is okay, you 
can talk to him,” then your personnel supervisor is doing 
a good job. If the men in the plant say, “He is a heel, 
you can’t talk to him,” then he is not effective at all. 
The test is just as simple as that. There is no middle 
ground, there is no shading in the eyes of the workmen 
as to whether a fellow is a man you can talk to and who 
can get something done for you or whether he is a man 
whom you can’t talk to. 


Foreman Training 


Another matter as important as settling these griev- 
ances inside the plant is a highly systematic form of 
foreman training. Foremen must be selected primarily 
with the standard of whether they are leaders. Nobody 
wants to work for a boss of whom he is not proud. 
Look at some of your foremen, and ask yourself the 
question, “Would I want to work for that man? Is 
he a fellow that I would be proud to work for?” Of 
course, under present conditions we often have to move 
men along to leadership positions who are not fully 
qualified. 

The men want a well-managed department, and 
nothing will help good labor relations any more than 
a well-planned, orderly department where the boss 
knows what he is doing. 

Men also want shoulder room. They do not like to be 
crowded. There is a lot of waste of department effi- 
ciency when men are under the thumb and are not 
given an opportunity to use individual judgment or 
initiative. 

One of the most important things a foreman should 
be trained to do is to settle grievances. In our company, 
we paint a word picture of the thinking that goes 
through a man’s mind at a time when a grievance origi- 
nates. Some time during the day or perhaps when he 
gets home at night something comes into his mind that 
tells him that some condition of his job is not right. He 
does not immediately rush to the foreman or to his 
representative and tell the representative or the fore- 
man that something is wrong which should be corrected 
right away. Instead, he goes through quite a period of 
thought, perhaps three or four days. Sometimes he 
takes a week, or maybe two or three months before he 
musters his courage to present the matter to the man- 
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agement. Perhaps he has talked to his wife about it to 
find out whether she thinks he should take the chance 
or whether she thinks that he should just suffer aiong 
with it and say nothing about it. But at any rate he 
appears before the foreman to tell him something is 
wrong. At that particular moment it is more important 
to him than the grievance itself to have the respect of 
the foreman, and as he begins to explain what is wrong 
he is afraid that perhaps the foreman is going to laugh 
at him, or that he will frown and try to stop him before 
he can get the story out. 

We tell our foremen to stand there and listen and let 
the man get his story out, and to nod a couple of times, 
intelligently, as though in understanding of what it is 
about. The man will then think of the foreman, ‘““Why, 
he is not such a bad fellow after all; gee, he is a nice 
chap to talk to,” and that will make the matter much 
easier to settle. 

We tell our foremen that they will be surprised how 
many grievances are brought to them that involve 
things that are wrong in the department and that 
neither they nor the president would want continued. 
By standing there and listening to the man with the 
grievance and trying to get a conception of his feel- 
ing and thinking about it, the personnel supervisor in 
about four out of five instances will say, “Joe, I am sur- 
prised to learn that. I didn’t know that was going on. 
Come on, let’s see if we can fix it up.” 


Other Points in the Program 


We tell our foremen that if the matter in question 
cannot be corrected, there is always a good reason for 
it, and if that reason can be explained to the person the 
grievance can be settled without any great amount of 
trouble. 

Another important factor in settlmg disputes within 
the plant is getting news out to the entire factory or- 
ganization regarding company matters and problems. 
“Joe” wants to be in on the “know” on things. He likes 
to speculate, and if the company does not tell him the 
story he will think up his own reason, which will usually 
have a sharp angle to it. One of several effective ways 
of distributing news through an organization is through 
a factory newspaper. We use this medium once every 
four weeks in our company. 

A company handbook is another good medium for 
informing Joe about policies. Bulletin boards are also 
useful in providing information about company matters. 
Careful interpretation of every major change in policy 
should be made by executive personnel staffs to provide 
the people in the plant with an understanding of what 
is taking place. Company reasons obviate the need for 
Joe to speculate or suspect sharp practice on the part 
of the management. 

A great deal of education can be done through union 
committees. Every time you sit down with your com- 


mittee you are provided with an opportunity to tell 
them something about the business, to tell them about 
some condition inside that is interesting to the fellow 
in the plant, and it just takes a little ingenuity, a little 
advice on the part of the personnel organization to find 
out what the men want to know and then let them 
know it. 

These bargaining meetings should be two-way prop- 
ositions. Instead of only the management being a 
catcher of complaints, the management should always 
have some story to tell the representative. In that way 
information of general interest becomes circulated. 

Correlative with this point, a report of every meeting 
held with union representatives should be written and 
posted. In our organization we print the proceedings of 
these meetings in bulletins. It is not a word-for-word 
transcript, but is stated under headings that explain the 
various requests made and in brief paragraphs stating 
what action was taken and the reasons for the action, 
and whether the request was approved or had to be 
denied. 

Another way of keeping an organization content and 
preventing serious difficulties from arising is to distrib- 
ute a financial report to employees. Many of the dis- 
putes in industry arise out of employees’ misconcep- 
tions fostered by what he has been told by outside 
unions in their organizing attacks, durmg which the 
workers are told that they get only about 20% of the 
income of the company, and that the management and 
the stockholders get 80%. Every year we put out a 
little handbook for our employees, which tells them the 
financial story of our company. Our most recent annual 
report to employees points out that last year after a!l 
the bills were paid the workers took home 91% of ail 
the money that there was to be divided, that only 4.3% 
went back into the business for investment, and only 
4.5% was paid out in dividends. In other words, the 
worker got 90% of all there was to divide. 

Executive and officers’ salaries are frequently open 
to criticism. In our financial report to employees we 
point out that if all the officers were fired, or if they gave 
their services for nothing, and the amount of money 
that was saved was divided up among all the people that 
work for the organization, every man in the company 
would get an increase of about half a cent an hour. We 
also point out that it only costs each workman half a 
cent an hour to have our group of executives working 
for them, getting in the business, doing the engineering, 
handling the financing and running the company. It 
makes a very effective story. 

Getting across the truth in connection with an or- 
ganizing dispute is also important. The strength of 
an organizing drive lies in two things. One is an or- 
ganizer’s ability to promise; often he will go to great 
lengths in making promises that are impossible of ful- 
filment. A situation like that is very likely to disturb 
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conditions in the plant, and the difficulty of an or- 
ganizing drive, the thing that makes it very bad, is the 
fact that it tears down morale. 

Morale is comprised of three things: (1) a belief in 
the objectives and in the leadership of the enterprise, 
(2) belief and confidence in fellow workers, your associ- 
ates, the people who are doing the job, and (3) your 
belief in yourself. Most of the organizing campaigns 
that are based on promises and which are intended to 
make dissatisfaction in order to get membership do just 
the opposite of these three things. By attacking the 
leadership of a company they destroy confidence in the 
leadership. By referring to other fellow workers as 
stooges, or people of that character, they destroy the 
confidence that the individual has in his associates. 
Then finally, by playing up the point that he is power- 
less to cope with economic conditions today unless he 
belongs to one of the great international unions, they 
make the man feel helpless. None of this activity con- 
tributes to the war effort. There is only one way to do 
that, and that is to tell the truth. 

In these attacks if something untruthful is said, we 
state in our company bulletins what the untruth is, and 
then we say, “Here is the truth.” It has been very 
effective. 

Another way of disseminating information is through 
labor-management committee meetings. Many people 
have looked askance at labor-management committee 
meetings. But in our company we have had great suc- 
cess with them and they have been an excellent way of 
bringing more people into the “know how” of operating 
the business. 

Social affairs do two things. First, they give employ- 
ees a chance to meet on a social basis executives and 
people who are running the company. You go to an 
employee dance or to a bowling party or out to the ball 
game where they are playing for the championship, and 
there are the wives and the president of the company 
and the general manager. Joe likes nothing better than 
to bring his wife up and introduce her to the president. 
It creates a feeling of intimacy that makes the company 
seem more to him than just a place where he works. 

Another thing that social affairs do is to provide an 
outlet for the desires of people who are organizers, who 
are drivers, within the company. You have many people 
in your plants who want to do things. If you do not give 
them a chance to participate in activities of a construc- 
tive nature, they will find a way to participate in ac- 
tivities of a destructive nature. 

Lastly, do not overlook the supervisory organization 
as an excellent channel to spread news throughout the 
the organization. We have a service letter for the ap- 
proximately 700 foremen and supervisors, in our Cleve- 
land plants. The letter is written much like a Kiplinger 


letter, only it deals with things that are inside the plant 
—with developments, policies— and with things hap- 
pening outside the organization and how they will affect 
conditions inside the organization. Our 700 foremen 
and supervisors in Cleveland get that letter. That gives 
them something to talk about to their men. Foremen 
and supervisors have many friends in the organization, 
and by servicing them with this information you can 
really help to make them leaders among the people in 
the group. 


CONCLUSION 


With a president who wants to see the right things 
going on in the organization, and who will take the 
time to be in the plant often; with personnel men who 
represent the president by proxy and who have the 
approval of the men and can mingle with them among 
the machines all day long; with a foreman-training pro- 
gram which will make good, efficient managers out of 
the foremen, and at the same time teach them how to 
handle grievances properly; with a good information- 
dispensing system—you have all the elements needed 
in a plant to settle inside grievances, so that only mat- 
ters of a general character such as wages, hours and 
working conditions, perhaps, come to a bargaining 
meeting. Much of the intensity will come out of de- 
mands for wages, hours and working conditions if all 
the little individual grievances that have been irking 
Joe and his fellow workers have already been taken 
care of. 

It is a good idea to keep these disputes within the 
organization, settling them inside. You do not have to 
oppose the worker on everything that comes up. You 
will find in many cases the thing that he asks for is 
something that can be granted. Listen to him. If it is 
something that you have to say “no” to, agree with his 
general objectives, tell him it is something you would 
like to do, but give him the reason why it cannot be 
done, and you will find that he is a pretty reasonable 
fellow. If you tell him “no” in the right way you will 
strengthen yourself by having done so. He will respect 
you for the fact that you looked him in the eye and gave 
him a good reason for your answer instead of stringing 
him along. 

Be leaders in thought. Don’t crowd the men. They 
are individuals. They like to have shoulder room. They 
don’t want to be pinned down too much. They will do 
a great job voluntarily that they wouldn’t do under 
compulsion. Whatever comes along, use this test: 
would the president of the organization want this to 
happen? And again, don’t let disputes happen. Take 
care of the little things and handle them on the floor 
level. An ounce of prevention in that type of thing is 
worth a pound of cure. 
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Spotlight on Women in Industry 


EN Tur ConrereNnce Boarp published its 

study, “Women in Factory Work,” last spring, 

the new labor force of women with little or no previous 

industrial background was just beginning to make itself 

felt. Experience in England then provided the chief 

clue to what might be expected in this country when 
women replaced men in mill, mine and factory. 

The months which have since intervened have added 
appreciably to understanding of problems involved in 
the employment of women in large numbers for work 
formerly considered outside their sphere. Many hun- 
dreds of women are entering industry weekly, and as 
their numbers approach the 3,500,000 estimated to be 
in war industries by the end of this year, certain of 
management’s questions are being answered through 
first-hand observation. 

In keeping pace with womanpower developments (in 
the process of a further study), THe CONFERENCE 
Boarp has encountered scattered bits of information 
which may be of interest to industries which for the 
first time are opening their gates to women. 


ATTRACTING HOUSEWIVES TO THE FacToRY 


Attitude surveys conducted in October and Novem- 
ber in several industrial regions on the Atlantic sea- 
board have been unanimous in disclosing that women 
on the whole do not yet feel the necessity for them, 
personally, to go to work in factories. Several possible 
explanations have been offered. 

Despite all the publicity on the subject, the govern- 
ment has not yet succeeded in impressing women with 
the seriousness of the war needs and of depleted man- 
power. Nor is there yet any serious social pressure upon 
women to cause them to leave their homes for factories. 
On the contrary, women still feel that they would fall 
in the estimation of their neighbors if they went to work. 

Women who worked before marriage, and for whom 
marriage meant release from industrial routine, are es- 
pecially hesitant about relinquishing any fancied ad- 
vantage of their present status. Some would remain 
unemployed, and thus dependent, to postpone their hus- 
bands’ induction into military service. With some, it 
is simply a matter of not knowing what skills are needed 
where, and how one would go about obtaining training. 

Newspaper and magazine articles, motion pictures 
and the radio can be utilized to a greater extent in the 
intensified educational campaign which obviously is 
necessary to impress women with the immediate need 
for their cooperation. These media, with the exception 
of the magazine, can also be used to advertise the needs 
of local manufacturers. 


More than one executive has reported poor response 
to advertisements inserted in the classified advertising 
section of newspapers. The conclusion reached is that 
housewives, the group addressed, ordinarily do not read 
classified ads. They do, however, regularly scan de- 
partment store advertising. British manufacturing 
concerns for some time have been using display adver- 
tising effectively in attracting new workers. If the ad- 
vertisement appears in the same section of the news- 
paper as the department store offerings, it is assured 
more attention than if inserted elsewhere. 

In a region where the labor shortage is acute, a manu- 
facturing concern is opening employment information 
centers in the shopping section of a large city near the 
plant. Here representatives of the company are on hand 
to answer inquiries about the nature of the work to be 
done, training, pay, etc. Women workers from the fac- 
tory explain what is involved in machine operation. 
Close-up photographs of girls at work provide further 
information as to individual processes. 

Photographs of this type are helpful, too, it is re- 
ported, in employment offices of factories, to give ap- 
plicants an idea of the work they would be expected to 
do. But even these fail to provide a complete picture, 
omitting as they do, noise, dirt, heat and odor, which 
frequently are the source of women’s chief objections 
to factory work. 

For jobs in which the working conditions might be 
considered particularly disagreeable from a woman’s 
standpoint, a company manufacturing industrial chemi- 
cals follows a procedure of conducting applicants 
through the plant, permitting close observation of the 
nature and surroundings of the work for which they are 
applying. Out of two hundred women thus conducted 
through one of the company’s plants, only thirty de- 
cided after the tour that they would undertake the 
work. But of this number, only one so far has quit 
since beginning work several months ago. Those who 
were employed began with a complete understanding of 
what was involved. 

The initial reception in the employment office and 
in the plant during the first few days is important in 
retaining women who are unaccustomed to factory work. 
The employment procedure needs to be a little less 
mechanized, the interviews a little less brusque than 
perhaps has been customary when dealing with men who 
are used to crisp, impersonal treatment. 

Starting new girls to work in pairs has been found a 
good plan in a company which manufactures tools. 
Another company finds that a committee of twelve girls 
to look after newcomers, answer questions and give ad- 
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vice, has helped inexperienced women through the early 
period of adjustment to factory work. 

If the men workers know well in advance that women 
are to be introduced into the plant and have had time 
to get used to the idea, the first days in the factory are 
made easier for the new employees. The foreman is the 
key person in the situation. If the personnel director 
has talked over with him the need for employing women 
and the foreman has been convinced of the necessity of 
having them in the plant, much progress toward an 
easy induction has been achieved. In one New England 
company, foremen accompany the personnel manager 
to the training schools where they watch women stu- 
dents at work and help select the trainees they want in 
their departments. Plans to introduce women were 
discussed with the oldest workers in the plant as well 
as with the foremen. 

In factories where no women have been employed 
previously, they are likely to be received with less dis- 
ruption if the process is one of infiltration rather than 
invasion. That is, some companies have found it more 
satisfactory to scatter new women workers throughout 
the plant rather than concentrate them in any one 
division. Two or three in a department where all others 
are men fit in unobtrusively. 


THe OLDER WoMAN 


With the shortage of manpower, the older woman, 
focus of discussion in the period of unemployment, is 
coming into her own. With unanimity, employers are 
agreeing that she is proving among the most able and 
dependable employees on jobs formerly held by men. 
Some employers follow a policy of placing an older 
woman with each group of younger workers, as a stabi- 
lizing influence. Several companies, including heavy 
industries, are pointing with satisfaction to the large 
number of grandmothers among their personnel. 

This experience with older women is falling in line 
with that in England. One of the largest steel works in 
the British Isles announced recently that of its 2,000 
women employees, approximately 20% are in their for- 
ties. A fourth of these older women are machinists. 
Still another steel works has forty women employed who 
are more than fifty years old. 


RELATIVES IN THE SERVICE 


Employers are reporting particular satisfaction with 
the production records of women employees who have 
close relatives in the service. In some companies, 
women who are properly qualified and who are wives or 
sisters of employees of the company who have entered 
the armed forces are given preference in the selection of 
job applicants. 

In a company which manufactures electrical equip- 
ment, 90% of the women employed have relatives or 
close friends in the service, largely because of manage- 


ment’s efforts to obtain women who have such ties. 
When the company’s male employees are called to mili- 
tary service, the personnel director asks each whether 
he has a wife or daughter who is employed in non- 
defense work or who is not working, suggesting that she 
apply for a job with the company. In this organization, 
women have established new standards of production, 
and their records have resulted in causing the men em- 
ployees to raise their own previous production levels. 
In addition to the element of patriotic and personal 
interest in war production, in this company training has 
contributed to new production records, according to the 
personnel director. At the vocational schools women 
are taught new methods, so that when the trainees are 
placed on the job they frequently work with fewer 
motions and more quickly than the old operators. 


Maximum Weicar Lirtine 


The problem of weight lifting and moving as it re- 
lates to women is still far from solved. When women 
are first introduced to jobs formerly held by men, the 
logical first step is to place them on work which analysis 
has found they can fill with no adjustments. Very few 
of the jobs on which women are now working have had 
to be re-engineered for the women who have replaced 
men. In a few heavy industries where men were per- 
mitted to use cranes for moving heavy pieces, women 
are permitted to use them for lighter weights. Thus, in 
one of the large Atlantic coast shipbuilding yards, 
women may use cranes for lifting objects weighing more 
than 25 pounds. But in most industries the question of 
maximum weights which may be lifted has not yet been 
determined. (In some states, of course, this has been 
decided by legal restrictions.) 

Executives of one large company engaged in war pro- 
duction are trying to induce their medical director to 
name a weight above which no woman employee should 
lift without assistance. Were this done, the persons 
responsible for job analysis feel they could proceed with 
more assurance in recommending jobs which could be 
filled by women. The medical director thus far has de- 
clined to set a figure, pointing out the great difference 
in individual physique. The maximum which appar- 
ently is being considered by most companies hovers 
near the 25-pound mark; that is, if weights greater than 
this are to be lifted or carried frequently, plans are being 
made for mechanical aid or assistance of male laborers. 


Unirorms ror WomMEeN WorkKERS 

The initial excitement over glamorizing women in 
industry seems to have abated, and many personnel 
directors are reconsidering the subject of uniforms in 
the cold light of reason. They are frequently discover- 
ing to their surprise that the women workers are less 
concerned than management has been for them—that 
the common-sense, practical point of view of the type 
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of woman who seriously undertakes industrial work 
makes her more than a little disdainful of all the fuss 
made about “attractive” work clothes. If she has a 
desire to appear glamorous, it is not during working 
hours. Her own wishes could be expressed in negatives. 
She does not want to appear conspicuous or ridiculous. 
That is, if the company does not provide lockers, she 
resents having to wear a uniform which makes her con- 
spicuous on the street, going to and from her home. If 
she is a large woman, she dislikes wearing a costume 
which emphasizes her weight. 

But, apart from this, she is satisfied with a neat- 
looking, practical garment. One large machinery com- 
pany at the beginning of the present war had, working 
alongside the men, thirty-nine women who had been 
with the company since the last war. These women were 
wearing a uniform which had been designed for the 
company’s 500 women employees during the last war, 
and only a single change had been made in the inter- 
vening twenty-four years. The trim uniforms, com- 
prising top and trousers of blue denim, had been re- 
patterned into one-piece garments. 

Since August of this year, this company has employed 
nearly a thousand additional women, who are now wear- 
ing the regulation company uniform with no objection. 
The personnel director of this plant feels that the 
costume-for-women troubles of many industries are self- 
imposed by management. 

Management cannot go far wrong, according to the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, if it 
keeps paramount in mind the requirements of safety: 
“Not too tight to hinder free movement, not too loose 
to get caught in moving machinery; pockets only when 
they are not a hazard; no jewelry; hair completely pro- 
tected; and well-fitted shoes completely covering the 
foot, with extra toe or other protection when necessary. 
Trousers on jobs when they are most practical, other- 
wise a simple dress.””’ The Women’s Bureau is not at 
all insistent upon a standard uniform. 


CARE OF CHILDREN 


The problem of care for young children of working 
mothers has full impact on industry in only a few com- 
munities, but in these it is serious. Women with very 
young children are among the last groups considered 
for employment, and in most parts of the country other 
sources of labor have not yet been exhausted. 

Government and social agencies unite in emphasizing 
that child care is a community problem and should be 
solved by community agencies rather than by indi- 
vidual industries. Industrial management, for its part, 
is well content to be excused from any responsibility 
for managing nurseries, far removed from its ordinary 
concerns. In a few places, however, just as companies 
have been forced to become cafeteria operators when no 
adequate eating places have been available for their em- 
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ployees, industries have been obliged to open nurseries. 

In the matter of employing women with young chil- 
dren, again British experience lends guidance. In Great 
Britain, where there is a comprehensive, nation-wide 
system of government-subsidized nurseries for the care 
of children under five, a recent development, increasing 
in importance, is the employment of mothers on part- 
time schedules. Typical shifts on which married women 
are employed in British factories are: 8 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; 
1 p.m.-5:30 p.m.; 7:30 a.m.-12 m.; 1 p.m.-5:30 p-m.; 
7:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; 1 p.m.-6:30 p.m. With a working 
schedule of only four or five hours a day, women find 
it much easier to arrange for the care of their children 
and homes than when employed on full shifts. 

In this connection, the half-time shifts being tried 
out in Cleveland as an experiment of the United States 
Employment Service may be followed with interest. 
The shifts are from four to eight in the afternoon and 
from eight to twelve in the evening. While the plan was 
designed primarily to utilize the services of workers who 
are employed during the day in offices, it is expected 
that the earlier afternoon shift, particularly convenient 
for housewives, will eventually result in bringing more 
of them into industry. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST MEN 


An anomaly resulting from the employment of women 
for work formerly done by men is that in some instances 
men workers are complaining of discrimination against 
their sex. This is the result of state laws designed for 
women workers. A Pennsylvania law, for instance, pro- 
hibits the employment of women for longer than a five- 
hour period without a 30-minute rest period. In one of 
the large shipyards in this state, which began employing 
women for the first time last August and which plans 
ultimately to employ two thousand women, in the eight- 
hour shifts men have been allowed 15 minutes for lunch, 
paid for by the company. By state law the women who 
work alongside the men must be allowed 30 minutes. 
If the company is not given permission by the State 
Labor Department to shorten the women’s lunch period, 
in equity the men’s lunch period may have to be 
extended. 

Men may otherwise benefit from the employment of 
women. When for the first time it was proposed that 
women be employed in a New York shipyard, plans were 
immediately set under way for provision of lunchroom 
facilities. The men had been eating at waterfront 
saloons or carrying cold lunches. As plans were being 
made for hot lunches for the women, one of the execu- 
tives of the company suggested, “We'll begin with the 
women, and then maybe later we can have hot lunches 
for the men, too.” 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Management Research Division 
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Changes 


| Rete IN manufacturing wages have markedly out- 
distanced rises in living costs thus far in this war. 
This situation is in contrast to that in World War I 
and comes on top of a large increase in “real” earnings 
between the two wars. 

Since the latter part of April, various efforts have 
been made to control wages and living costs in order 
to prevent inflation. All of them have been important 
and effective to some extent. They have had two prin- 
cipal defects: (1) restricted application; and (2) in- 
ability to immobilize the great and growing volume of 
excess purchasing power. 


**LITTLE STEEL”? PERIOD 


In May, 1942, the War Labor Board decided, in con- 
nection with the controversy between the “Little Steel” 
companies and the Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee, to allow wage-rate increases sufficient to offset the 
15% rise in living costs (as measured by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics) between January, 


1941, and May, 1942. This 15% became the yardstick. 


for use in subsequent cases before the board. Wage- 
rate advances were granted where increases since Janu- 
ary, 1941, had not totaled 15%, to offset the difference. 

The fact that hourly earnings in all manufacturing 
had risen 20.6% over this period, according to the 
bureau, shows that on the average the 15% had been 
exceeded. 

Over the same period, Conference Board compila- 
tions indicate a 19.4% rise in average hourly earnings 
in twenty-five manufacturing industries, as compared 
with a 13.1% increase in living costs. 

Some of the 20.6% and 19.4% advances were due, of 
course, to an increase in overtime at time and one-half 
or double-time rates and in other incentive payments 
such as shift bonuses. However, the major portion of 
the increase was due to advancing wage rates. 

A recent study by THe ConFERENCE Boarp attests 
this fact.1 Between March, 1941, and March, 1942, 
average hourly earnings in a sample of companies in 
twenty-five manufacturing industries rose 14.4%, while 
hourly wage rates increased 11.6%. Both rises were 
greater than the rise in the cost of living over the same 
period. 


Wace CHANGES: 1939 To 1942 


While the “Little Steel” period is most important be- 
cause of the part it has played in deciding recent labor 
controversies, periods relating more closely to the war 
effort are of greater importance to the over-all economic 
situation. 


1The Conference Board Management Record, November, 1942, 
pp. 341-352. 


in Wages 


September, 1939, to December, 1941 


From the outbreak of war in Europe (September, 
1939) to the entry of the United States into the war 
after Pearl Harbor (December, 1941), hourly earnings 
in twenty-five manufacturing industries rose 20.2%. 
Over this same period, weekly earnings increased 30.8% 
and the cost of living 9.1% (see Chart 1 and Table 1). 
Weekly earnings in all manufacturing and the cost of 
living, as reported by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, advanced 36.4% and 9.7%, respec- 
tively (Chart 1 and Table 1). 


CuHart 1: AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND Cost OF 
Livine In Worip War II 
Index Numbers, September, 1939=100 
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December, 1941, to September, 1942 


From Pearl Harbor up to September of this year, 
hourly earnings in the twenty-five industries showed a 
further rise of 10.3%. Weekly earnings and the cost of 
living increased 15.8% and 5.8%, respectively. The 
bureau’s indexes showed rises of 18.8% and 6.6%. 

Breaking down these changes into before and after 
the “Little Steel” decision indicates the following: 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN EARNINGS AND Livine Costs 


Tur ConreRENCE Boarp|Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Dec., 1941-|May, 1942- 
May, 1942 | Sept., 1942 


Dec., 1941-|May, 1942- 
May, 1942 | Sept., 1942 


Hourly earnings........ +4.4) +5.61 + 5.6 | +6.5? 
Weekly earnings........ +8. 1! +7.1! +11,2? +6.9? 
Cost: of living isn +4.4 +1.4 + 4.9 +1.6 


[Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
2A]l manufacturing 


It is clear from the above data that the upward trend 
in earnings was steady throughout the period and that 
only the increase in living costs showed retrogression. 
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The latter reflects the attempts at price control and 
will be discussed later. 


Summary 


On the whole, it is seen that the first thirty-seven 
months of World War II witnessed a rise of 32.5% in 
hourly earnings in twenty-five manufacturing industries, 
with a 51.5% increase in weekly earnings, and one of 
15.5% in the cost of living. 


TasLe 1: AVERAGE WEEKLY EarniNGs IN MANv- 
FACTURING, ACTUAL AND “REAL,” AND THE Cost OF 
Livine, SEPTEMBER, 1939-SEPTEMBER, 1942 
Index Numbers—September, 1939= 100 


United States Bureau of 


Tue CoNnFERENCE BoarD Labor Statistics 


Year and Month 


Actual Cost “Real” | Actual Cost “Real” 
Weekly of Weekly | Weekly of Weekly 
Earnings'| Living |Earnings?} Earnings’) Living | Earnings* 
1939 
September....| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
October...... 102.4 99.9 | 102.5 | 104.5 99.7 | 104.8 
November. ...} 103.3 | 99.6 | 103.7 | 104.2 | 99.5 | 104.7 
ine was OS= 99.1 | 104.3 | 106.3 99.0 | 107.4 
January...... 101.8 | 99.1] 102.7 | 103.3 | 98.9 | 104.4 
February..... 100.1 99.6 | 100.5 | 102.0 99.5 | 102.5 
March........ 100.1 99.3 | 100.8 | 103.1 99.2 | 103.9 
April... 100.3 99.5 | 100.8 | 102.6 99.3 | 103.3 
Mayle tise. 100.3 99.8 | 100.5 | 103.0 99.5 | 108.5 
JUNC styan eee 102.4 | 100.1 } 102.3 | 104.4 99.9 | 104.5 
uly eye are 102.1 | 100.4 | 101.7 | 102.2 99.7 | 102.5 
August....... 103.6 | 100.0 | 103.6 | 105.7 99.4 | 106.3 
September 105.1 | 100.4 | 104.7 | 107.4 99.8 | 107.6 
October...... 108.2 | 100.1 | 108.1 | 109.8 99.6 | 110.2 
November 107.8 | 100.1 | 107.7 | 109.0 99.5 | 109.5 
> Seepeimaa 109.8 | 100.6 | 109.1 | 112.9 | 100.1 | 112.8 
January...... TTL203) £0027 110527) 11273" | 100.2") Tiss 
February. .... 113.9 | 100.8 | 118.0 | 115.7 | 100.2 | 115.5 
March. .J..... 115.3 | 101.1 | 114.0 | 117.9 | 100.6 | 117.2 
Ayrilieee nce. 5.6 | LOLS: |) 11856) 118i) L0l77 | W16.1 
Miayria tats. 2 120.1 | 102.3 | 117.4 | 124.5 | 102.4 | 121.6 
UNG Feces 124.2 | 103.6 | 119.9 | 128.9 | 104.0 | 123.9 
DULY ee enn 5 122.2 | 104.1 | 117.4 | 1296.4 | 104.6 | 120.8 
August....... 123.6 | 104.7 | 118.1 | 128.1 | 105.4 | 121.5 
September....| 127.3 | 106.3 | 119.8 | 129.6 | 107.3 | 120.8 
October...... 129.3 | 107.7 | 120.1 | 188.2 | 108.5 | 122.8 
November. .../ 129.6 | 108.8 | 119.1 | 182.8 | 109.4 | 121.4 
December....| 130.8 | 109.1 | 119.9 | 186.4 | 109.7 | 124.8 
1942 
January...... 185.9 | 110.7 | 122.8 | 142.1 | 111.2 | 127.8 
February. .... 136.1 | 111.4 | 122.2 | 144.6 | 112.0 }] 129.1 
March........ 188.3 | 112.5 | 122.9 | 146.2 | 118.4 | 198.9 
April... 140.2 | 118.7 | 128.3 | 148.2 | 114.2 | 129.8 
Ma Vivant dat 141.4 | 113.9 | 194.1 | 151.7 | 115.1 | 181.8 
Jln@erts ects 143.8 | 113.9 | 125.8} 158.8 | 115.5 | 188.2 
July... 144.3 | 114.5 | 126.0 | 156.0 | 116.1 | 184.5 
August....... 148.2 | 114.9 | 129.0 | 160.1 | 116.6 | 187.38 
September....! 151.5 | 115.5 | 131.2 | 162.1 | 116.9 | 188.7 


125 manufacturing industries 
3All manufacturing 


Actual weekly earnings +cost of living 

The bureau’s indexes for all manufacturing showed 
increases of 38.7% in hourly earnings and 62.1% in 
weekly earnings; its index of the cost of living rose 
16.9%. 


HISTORICAL COMPARISON 


Experience in the first thirty-seven months of World 
War I was quite different from that during a like period 
of the present war. Monthly estimates of weekly earn- 
ings for all manufacturing and the cost of living for 
the earlier period were recently made available by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics! and represent the most 
complete tabulation of such data available. 

They show that in these thirty-seven months weekly 
earnings rose 31.3%, while living costs advanced 28.07%. 
When earnings are adjusted for living costs, “real” 
weekly earnings rose 2.6%. The increase in real 
weekly earnings in the like period of this war, according 
to the bureau, was 28.7%, or fifteen times as great. 
This contrast stresses the far greater rise in earnings n 
this war, and conversely, the much smaller increase in 
the cost of living. These changes, together with those 
in available Conference Board data for twenty-five in- 
dustries, are graphically portrayed in Chart 2.” 


Cuart 2: “Rau” WerrEekity EARNINGS, MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES 


Sources: United States Bureau of Labor Statistics; THz CONFBRENCE 
BoarD 
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Changes Between Wars 


There was no deterioration in the earning position 
of the average worker in manufacturing in the years 
between the two wars. According to. Taz CoNFERENCE 
Boarp’s figures, the average weekly earnings of workers 
in twenty-five manufacturing industries rose 118% from 
July, 1914, to September, 1939, while living costs rose 
only 39% during the same period. Obviously, therefore, 

‘Witt Bowden, “Wages and the Cost of Living in Two Wars,” 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, 
November, 1941. 

_ *Supporting data for this chart appear in Table 1 above, and 
in Table 2 of an article, “Wartime Changes in Earnings and the 
Cost of Living,” The Conference Board Management Record, March, 


1942, pp. 72-79. This article presents a more detailed historical 
comparison than will be attempted here. 
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the workers’ earning power had been greatly improved 
up to the beginning of World War II. It is also evident 
that the gains made by workers during the last war were 
not temporary ones that were relinquished upon its 
cessation, but have been maintained and increased 
largely by legislative and union action. 


WAGE AND Prick ContTROL 


The experience in the last war with rising wage rates 
and prices both wholesale and retail, was undoubtedly 
the cause for early serious consideration in this war of 
ways and means to control them. 

The first step taken toward stabilizing wages was the 
establishment of the “Little Steel’? formula in May, 
1942, already mentioned. The first step to control 
prices had just been taken with the enactment of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation for the Control of 
Inflation. In urging the passage of this act, it was con- 
tended that labor’s standard of living was being en- 
dangered by increases in living costs. The statistics 
here presented do not seem to support this contention. 
The reductions in standard of living that did occur re- 
sulted from an increasing scarcity of consumers’ dur- 
able goods because of the curtailment of non-essential 
civilian production. In other words, such reductions 
were caused by the unavailability of goods, and not 
because workers could not afford them. 

These measures failed to prevent further rises in 
earnings and living costs. Both internal and external 
factors were responsible. Internally, the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation was incomplete. For example, 
commodities representing 40% of the expenditures for 
food, one of the major items in the family budget, were 
left uncontrolled. Therefore, the ‘Little Steel’’ policy 
of allowing upward revisions in wages on the basis of 
changing living costs permitted the continuation of the 
upward trends. The external causes are found in the 
failure to fully implement the President’s seven-point 
program, announced when he urged passage of the price 
regulation act. First, heavier taxation was not forth- 
coming soon enough and the sales of war bonds did 
not increase sufficiently. As a result, the huge surplus 
of spendable income, far in excess of the value of con- 
sumer goods available for purchase, continued to grow. 
Second, the failure to stabilize farm prices permitted 
the uncontrolled items of food to rise again and again. 
Third, growing labor shortages because of losses to the 
armed forces and expanding production resulted in 
pirating of, and bidding for, the available supplies of la- 
bor. Opportunities offered by the war program spurred 
labor turnover and, as labor shifted to higher-paying 
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jobs, the whole level of earnings continued to rise. 

The need for more rigid control was answered on 
October 2, when Congress passed An Act to Amend the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, to Aid in Prevent- 
ing Inflation, and For Other Purposes. As a result of 
this act, and the appointment of a Director of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, wages were to be generally frozen at 
September 15 levels, all rents were to be controlled, and 
uncontrolled food items were to be price-fixed. The 
provision to fix salaries at a maximum of $25,000, after 
taxes and certain other deductibles, does not seem to 
have any relation to the purpose of the act. 

The ever-increasing gap between spendable income 
and the value of available consumer goods will be partly 
reduced by the new income tax law, which was a part of 
the President’s original plan to control inflation. This 
tax bill is the most drastic one ever passed in American 
history and will reach many hundreds of thousands of 
wage earners’ families for the first time. A large 
group of American wage earners has always been ex- 
empt. The general policy in past American taxation has 
been based on ability to pay. In the present crisis, it 
has become more evident than ever before that the wage- 
earner group is considerably better able to assume part 
of the tax burden than many of the better-paid groups 
to assume an increased share. It has further become 
evident that a large portion of the increase in spendable 
income which, when it exceeds the available supply of 
consumer goods, constitutes a major inflationary threat, 
is to be found in the incomes of the manufacturing work- 
ers of America. Therefore, this bill, which will reach 
this group on an increased scale, should help forestall 
runaway inflation in this country. 

All these steps are definitely in the direction of pre- 
venting inflation, but they still do not provide means 
for effectively absorbing a major share of excess pur- 
chasing power, nor do they fully prevent wage or price 
rises. For example, wage-rate increases are still beg 
reported and living costs are still rismg. In November, 
according to THe CONFERENCE Boarp’s index, food 
costs rose 1.0% over the October level for the country 
as a whole. Until farm prices are stabilized and upward 
adjustments in price ceilings cease, food costs, which 
constitute 35% of the average wage earner’s expendi- 
tures, will increase. If living costs continue to rise, it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to prevent further 
increases in wage rates despite the fact that rises in 
earnings have far outstripped rises in living costs. 


Rosert A, SAYRE 
Dwision of Industrial Economics 
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Effects of New Income Taxes on Wage Earners 


[The following article is prepared to help employees in Employers may either subtract the following amounts 
business and industrial firms find out about how much from employees’ wages due, depending on how often 
income tax they will have to pay in 1943. It does not employees are paid, and then deduct 5% of the balance 
include information about a great number of complicated for the Victory tax or they may deduct the tax shown 
provisions that may be of interest to others nor does tt to be due in Table 1. The choice is up to the employers. 
discuss special provisions which do not apply to most Payroll Period Exemption to Subtract 
employees.| Weekly... 1: ..%'</nqcstune aspainanmemtata $12 

Bi-weekly. oo c.0nc) «osc cee eh cg meee 24 
MPLOYEES EARNING wages and low salaries Semi-monthly: 2: ¢...ccee ces sae ate 26 
will be affected directly by three major provisions Monthly s+ vis no dvitineien tricia} serene os 

in the new tax bill: Refunds 


1. Victory tax 
2. Lower exemptions 
3. Higher tax rates 


A postwar refund of part of the Victory tax is pro- 
vided as follows: 


Suigle persons a... oo.e2 tee oe ae ne of the eet © 
ut not more n 
ox Tue VicToRY Tax ; Married persons without dependents. ..40% of the tax Pe 
Millions of Americans with low incomes will have but not more than $1,000 
their first contact with income taxes in January. Every Additional credit for each dependent. ..2% of the tax paid, 
employer is required to deduct 5% from all employees’ biseilapee enables Son 
salaries and wages in excess of $12 per week. Even if Part or all of this refund may be obtained in 1944 in 
these wages were earned in 1942 the deduction must be cash or as credit against the regular income tax. These 
made if they are paid in 1943. refunds may be obtained in full then if life insurance 


TABLE 1: TAXES TO BE WITHHELD BY EMPLOYERS 
Source: Revenue Act of 1942 


For Weekly Payroll Period For Bi-weekly Payroll Period For Semi-monthly Payroll Period For Monthly Payroll Period 
If Wages are | But Not Amount of Tax || Tf Wages are | But Not Amount of Tax || If Wages are | But Not Amount of Tax || t¢ w, But Not | Amount of Tax 
Over Over to poles Over Over to ee Over Over to Be Ores rT Geek to pote ee 
8 Re as Ail $16 BOs LO a Bean eee $0.10 || $@6....... : ae 
Tee 20 Sie lhe Siete. B0e ll” SAupdaces Obese, aa se 
Wiad Peat: 24 BOs esd © 4.000} 40cea65 80......| 100 1.90 
a ain 28 ii | ales L.80° Weer ; 106,03." 120 2.90 
St ee 32 "Ode HP edakes 2.00 || 60....... : 120......{ 140 3.90 
esc uh: 36 L1G tei'thn Mhak. coe 2.50 || 70....... 1403 160 4.90 
aa 40 WSO’ te ads oe $80 |) S80-,2..°, 160...... 200 6.40 
7 oe baal 50 1.60 “Wido. = 4.30 || 100....... 200...... 240 8.40 
60 ees) 60 QAGIW. TAO aes 5.30 || 190....... P0500 ds 280 10.40 
Sait 2.60 ba Sait 6. eee ; 280......| $20 12.40 
Tce ge 80 3.10 || 160....... 7.30 || 160....... 820......| 360 14.40 
Cn. Ke. 90 3.60 || 180....... 8.30 || 180....... 360......| 400 16.40 
ees 100 4.10 || 200....... 9.30 || 200....... 400......| 440 18.40 
100,...42-. 110 4.60 || 220....... 80 |] 220... 440......] 480 20.40 
110.....4.. 120 5.10 | 240....... ‘80 || 240....... 480......| 520 22-40 
ee , | 260....... eae 520......| 560 24.40 
ISOs aid; 2 140 6.10 || 280....... (B05 «TSR cae 560 600 ; 
NAG saat 150 6.60 | 300....... 80 || $00....... 600......]. 640 28°40 
160.4... 160 7.10 | $20....... 80 |] $20......, 640......] 680 80.40 
160....0... 170 7.60 $40... ‘30 || $40....... 680......| 720 $2.40 
10... 0.0.. 180 8.10 860....... 80 || 360....... : 720...... 760 34.40 
avert 60 hie Soe vs et 760... 800 36.40 
190.00... £00 Fg sOOee ests 80 |] 400....... 800... ... 840 38.40 
200........[...... «| $9.40 plus 420....... 80 |] 420....... : 840...... 880 40.40 
5% of the 440....... 80 |] 440....... 880......] 920 42.40 
excess over 460....... 80) 460; areee 920 960 44.40 
$200 480.......1 500 | 28.80 || 480....... oe / 
pga Ohi .| 999.80 plus Las in| Seen Were 
5% of the a leBYE hati 
excess over excess over er Over 
$500 $500 $1,000 
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TABLE 2: INCOME TAX DUE IN 1943 


Source: Revenue Act of 1942 
The Tax Shall Be— | The Tax Shall Be— The Tax Shall Be— 

(1) Marrie 1) Married i 
ee | eT ce Hie Tag Faron 
os ni — pee Spouse h Income But Single . Spouse hie Racentt But Single og, 

ea Ores Nee rete o is Not Person | Married | no Gross is Not Person Married | no Gross 

(Dellars Hecd Mou ver— er— Not Person | Income or|} Over— Over— (Not Person | Income or 

Head oe cing (Dollars) 4 goss te alg (Dollars) Head Making |(2) Married 
rei) | Eh rok | etme | dames | ee | tee 

Joint Re- Joint Re 

bs or (8) turn or (8) 
ead of Head of 
Family Family 

80...| $525 80 80 $1,350. ..| $1,375 | $141 | 8122 | 810 |82,200...182,026 | g288 | 269 _ 
525...| 550 1 0 1,875...| 1,400 | 146 126 14 || 2,9¢5...| 2,250 ee i . 50 
550. . 575 4 0 1,400. . 1,425 149 130 17 2,250). .| 2,275, 296 Q77 163 
575.. 600 ii 0 1,425. . 1,450 154 185 21 P2757...) 2,500 301 282 168 
600. . 625 ll 0 1,450 1,475 158 139 25 2,800.:..| 2,825 305 286 172 
625... 650 15 0 1,475. 1,500 162 143 29 2,325...| 2,350 309 290 176 
650.. 675 20 3 1,500. 1,525 167 148 84 2,350...| 2,875 314 295 181 
675... 700 24 6 1,525. 1,550 171 152 88 2,875...| 2,400 318 299 185 
700. . 725 28 9 1,550. . 1,575 175 156 42 2,400...| 2,425 322 303 189 
725... 750 83 14 1,575. . 1,600 180 161 47 2,425...| 2,450 327 308 194 
750... 775 37 18 1,600. . 1,625 184 165 51 2,450...) 2,475 331 812 198 
i eo ee 800 41 22 1,625...| 1,650 188 169 55 2,475...) 2,500 $35 316 202 
800. . 825 46 27 1,650...| 1,675 193 174 60 2,500...] 2,525 340 $21 207 
825. 850 50 $1 OTS 15700 197 178 64 2,525...| 2,550 344 325 211 
850. 875 54 35 L700 esse, 725 201 182 68 2,550...| 2,575 348 $29 215 
Sioa. « 900 59 40 Ligon. 1,750 206 187 13 2,575...| 2,600 353 334 220 
900... 925 63 44 1,750. 1,775 210 191 UME 2,600. ..| 2,625 357 338 Q94 
de 950 67 48 tio 1,800 214 195 81 2,625...| 2,650 361 342 228 
950... 975 71 52 1,800. 1,825 218 199 85 2,650...| 2,675 366 8347 233 
975...| 1,000 76 57 1,825. 1,850 223 204 90 2,675...| 2,700 371 $51 237 
1,000...| 1,025 80 61 1,850. . 1,875 227 208 94 270027 eshte. 376 855 241 
1,025...| 1,050 84 65 1,875:. 1,900 231 212 98 2,725...| 2,750 $81 859 245 
1,050...) 1,075 89 70 1,900. . 1,925 236 Q17 103 2,750...) 2,775 8386 364 250 
1,075...| 1,100 93 74 1,925. . 1,950 240 221 107 2,775...| 2,800 391 369 254 
1,100... 1,125 97 78 1,950. 1,975 244 225 111 2,800...| 2,825 396 374 258 
DSi 2. arte 150 102 83 1,975. 2,000 249 230 116 2,825...| 2,850 401 379 263 
1,150. 2) e175 106 87 2,000 2,025 253 234 120 2,850...| 2,875 406 384 267 
VEV%S... 1 1.200 110 91 2,025 2,050 257 238 124 2,875...| 2,900 411 389 Q71 
1,200... .| 1,225 115 96 2,050 2,075 262 243 129 2,900...] 2,925 416 394 276 
1,225. ..| 1,250 119 100 2,075 2,100 266 Q47 183 2,925...| 2,950 421 399 280 
1,250...) 1,275 123 104 0 | 2,100 9,125 270 251 137 2,950...| 2,975 426 404 284 
1,275...} 1,300 128 109 1 Ar 2,125 2,150 275 256 142 2,975...| 3,000 431 409 289 
1,800...) 1,825 132 113 4 2,150. 2,175 279 260 146 
1,825...| 1,350 136 117 7 2,175. 2,200 283 264 150 


NOTE: In applying the above schedule to determine the tax of 
dependent. 


payments, reduction of indebtedness, and purchases of 
war bonds have amounted to as much as the postwar 
refund allowance. If these items have amounted to less 
than the postwar refund allowance, then the taxpayer 
can get the amount of these payments as refunds in 
1944. The remainder will be refunded about one year 
after the close of hostilities. 


LoweER EXEMPTIONS 


In addition to the Victory tax that will be deducted 
by employers during 1943, millions of employees that 
have never paid income taxes will have to pay taxes 
next March 15 on 1942 income. The exemption for 
single persons is only $500 now, and the exemption for 
married persons or heads of family has been reduced to 
$1,200. Credits for dependents have been cut to $350. 


a taxpayer with one or more dependents there shall be subtracted from his gross income $385 for each such 


HigHer Tax Rates 


All taxable income over the above exemptions is sub- 
ject to the surtax. The first $2,000 over the exemptions 
is taxable at 13% and the next $2,000 at 16%. In 
addition, each taxpayer has to pay a 6% normal tax on 
the same income except for 10% of his total income 
which represents an earned income credit. Certain de- 
ductions are allowed as they have been in the past. The 
law includes a simplified method of computing taxes 
that taxpayers with low incomes can use if they desire. 
Under this method taxpayers locate their income level 
in Table 2 and then find their tax in the appropriate 
column. Allowance for deductions has already been 
made in the taxes shown in the table. 


Pau W. ELLs 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Wage and Salary Stabilization 


MALADJUSTMENTS—WLB GENERAL ORDERS 


HE WAGE AND SALARY stabilization policy set 
forth in the President’s order of October 3, Execu- 
tive Order No. 9250, Title II, paragraph 2, includes the 
statement that “the National War Labor Board shall 
not approve any increase in the wage rates prevailing on 
September 15, 1942, unless such increase is necessary 
to correct maladjustments or inequalities, to eliminate 
substandards of living, to correct gross inequities, or 
to aid in the effective prosecution of the war.” 
Although the WLB will not approve wage increases 
for the purpose of directing the flow of manpower, most 
adjustments over and above the wage levels of Septem- 
ber 15, 1942, seem likely to be considered by the board 
as a contribution to the effective prosecution of the war. 
“Inequalities” and “gross inequities” relate to wage 
and salary differentials. The board recognizes the policy 
of maintaining pay differentials between different jobs 
in the same area and on the same or similar jobs in 
different areas, but observes that there are some cases 
in which these differentials are unreasonable to the ex- 
tent of representing an injustice to employees involved. 
Requests for adjustment of abnormal pay differen- 
tials should be submitted to a WLB regional director. 
If he determines that an inequality or gross inequity 
exists, the request will then be transmitted to the board 
in Washington for proper action. 


MALADJUSTMENTS 


The relation between the rise in the cost of living 
between January 1, 1941, and May, 1942, and the rise 
in wages or salaries during the same period is the basis 
for determining whether a maladjustment exists. The 
measuring stick is the 15% rule established in connec- 
tion with the “Little Steel’? decision. The term “mal- 
adjustment” is generally applied in cases where wage 
increases have not totaled 15%. To correct such mal- 
adjustments the board will consider requests for general 
wage increases up to 15% above the level of January 1, 
1942. Such requests will be considered only where they 
relate to large groups, for example, the entire working 
force of a manufacturing plant. 

The ten WLB regional directors have been given the 
power to grant general wage increases without prior ap- 
proval of the board in order to correct maladjustments 
in certain specified industries. The industries specified 
as of December, 1942, are as follows: 


Abrasives Chemicals and allied prod- 
Aircraft ucts 
Automobiles Cotton manufactures 


Dyeing and finishing tex- 
tiles 

Footwear 

Tron and steel and their 
products 

Leather 

Logging 

Machinery 

Meat products 

Metal mining 

Nonferrous metals and their 


products 

Nonmetallic mining and 
quarrying 

Petroleum and natural gas 
production 


Petroleum, coal and natural 
gas products 


Professional and scientific 
instruments, photograph 
apparatus and optical 
goods 

Railroad equipment 

Rayon manufactures 

Refractories products 

Rubber products 

Sawmills 

Street and suburban rail- 
ways and buses 

Surgical, medical and den- 
tal instruments, equip- 
ment and supplies 

Tobacco products 

Woolen and worsted manu- 
factures 

Work clothing 


Planing mills 


GENERAL ORDERS 


Supplemental Order 4B, together with five new gen- 
eral orders Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16, were issued by 
the War Labor Board during November. Order 4B 
modifies General Order No. 4 by the provision that the 
exemption extended to employers having no more than 
eight employees covers only one wage adjustment dur- 
ing the twelve-month period starting in October, 1942. 
A second adjustment will require WLB approval. 

A special arrangement! of the main provisions of the 
five new general orders follows: 


12. Some wage and salary rates in states and political 
subdivisions thereof are not fixed by statute. A state- 
ment from the official or agency desiring to make a wage 
or salary adjustment in such cases will be accepted by 
the WLB as sufficient evidence, subject to later review, 
to justify the increase. 

The statement from the official or agency takes the 
form of a certificate to be filed with the Joint Committee 
on Salaries and Wages, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

13. On building construction contracts entered into 
prior to November 5, 1942, between the Building Con- 
struction Trades Department of the A. EF. of L. and gov- 
ernment agencies, wage adjustments consistent with 
Executive Order No. 9250 may be initiated by a recom- 
mendation of the Wage Adjustment Board of the Build- 
ing Construction Industry under the terms of the Wage 
Stabilization Agreement of May 22, 1942. This recom- 
mendation for a change in wage rates shall be filed with 


‘See The Conference Board Management Record, November, 1942 
for special arrangement of Orders 1 to 11. i 
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the WLB and shall be considered a final order of WLB 
seven days after filing unless determined otherwise by 
WLB during this interim. 

14. Authority to approve wage adjustments relating 
to civilian employees of the War Department, Army 
Exchange Service or government-owned privately opera- 
ted war plants is delegated by WLB to a special agency 
under the Secretary of War. This agency is designated 

War Department Agency.” Rulings of the agency are 
to be transmitted to WLB for review. 


15. Wage rates may be established on new jobs with- 
out prior WLB approval by an impartial chairman, um- 
pire, or arbitrator under a bona fide collective agreement. 
Such new rates must be in balance with established rates 
and consistent with board policy and must not have an 


adverse effect on the level of costs or on price ceilings. 
A bi-weekly report of rates so fixed shall be transmitted 
to WLB together with supporting information. These 
rates are subject to ultimate review and modification 
(non-retroactive) by the WLB. 
_ 16. Where women are performing work similar in qual- 
ity and quantity to that performed by men, wage adjust- 
ments may be made by employers to equalize women’s 
pay with that of men without prior approval by the 
WLB, provided such adjustments have no adverse effect 
on price ceilings. These changes in wage rates will be 
subject to ultimate review and modification (non-retro- 
active) by the board. 
E. S. Hornine 
Management Research Division 


Great Britain’s Experience with Absenteeism 


BSENTEEISM is a problem about which employ- 

ers are becoming more acutely conscious as the war 
effort progresses. Because of this, the longer experience 
of employers in Great Britain with this problem is of 
particular interest at this time. Tue CONFERENCE 
Boarp requested of the British Information Service a 
statement of the situation and this statement is repro- 
duced by permission. 


Absenteeism has been a problem, but not a very large 
problem in Britain; it was probably at its peak during the 
autumn and winter of 1940-1941. There were, of course, 
some special reasons for this. In the months following 
Dunkirk, hours of work were so long, sometimes up to 
72 hours a week, that the health of workers often deteri- 
orated, or a reaction set in, resulting in absenteeism. 
The severe bombing of Britain in this period also affected 
the workers, who often had no rest at night, or had great 
difficulty in getting to work. There was also present the 
incentive to take a day off now and then, since earnings 
were in any case higher than in peacetime. 

The remedy consisted in removing these causes as 
far as possible. The Ministry of Labor urged that hours 
should be reduced immediately to 60 hours a week, with 
the ultimate aim of reducing them to 55-56. This was 
considered the maximum at which the workers could con- 
tinue to work for long periods without undue strain. 
Conditions under bombing were also greatly improved. 
Welfare conditions in and outside the factories were im- 
proved by an intense welfare program. Britain’s own 
danger, and later the great demands of Russia for aid 
kept absenteeism and slowdowns to a minimum. 

In so far as direct steps are taken to cope with persons 
oblivious to patriotic appeals, they are taken under the 
Essential Work Order. This Order, introduced March, 


1941, gives the Ministry of Labour the power to schedule 
as “essential” any undertakings necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Workers in these undertakings may not 
be dismissed by the management or quit their jobs with- 
out the permission of the Government representative. 
They receive guaranteed minimum wages (equivalent to 
the normal wage of that industry) for every day that 
they present themselves for work, whether work is avail- 
able or not. 
If any worker in an “essential undertaking”’: 
(1) is absent without reasonable excuse 
(2) is persistently late for work 
(3) fails to comply with any lawful or reasonable 
orders given to him (including any orders as to 
the working of day or night work and of a reason- 
able amount of overtime), 


he may be reported to a National Service Officer, who 
directs him to work in the necessary manner. However, 
the matter must be referred to Joint Labor-Management 
Committee of the plant before action can be taken by the 
National Service Officer. The Committee judges the case 
and recommends prosecution in needful cases. A worker 
prosecuted in this manner may be fined or imprisoned or, 
if he is of military age, he may also lose his status as 
“deferred from military service.” 

Of the 7,500,000 workers subject to the restrictions of 
this act, about 250 were prosecuted and 40 received 
prison terms during the eighteen months from March, 
1941, to September, 1942. 

The Trade Unions have only accepted these severe 
measures because management is also rigidly controlled 
under the Defense Regulations. Any essential under- 
taking must be open to inspection by representatives of 
the government, and inefficient employers can be re- 
placed if the government finds it necessary. 
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Earnings and Hours in the Gas and Electricity Industries 


VERAGE HOURLY earnings of workers engaged 
in the production and distribution of gas and 
electricity in the United States rose to new peak levels 
in July, 1942. Although weekly earnings of electricity 
workers reached $41.21 in July, a new high level, those 
of workers in the gas industry, at $35.84, were slightly 
lower than in January because of a shorter work week. 
In the same month, the average weekly return of male 
workers in the twenty-five manufacturing industries 
was $43.18; that of railroad workers was $42.39. The 
accompanying chart shows the trends in weekly earn- 
ings in the four activities since 1923. 

Workers in the manufacture and distribution of gas 
averaged $.863 per hour in July, or 2.0% more than 
their hourly earnings in January. This countrywide 
increase resulted from higher earnings per hour in every 


section except the Middle West. A reduction in the 
number of average weekly hours worked in the Middle 
West, from 45.9 in January to 40.8 hours in July, almost 
entirely eliminated the effect of overtime premium pay- 
ments on hourly earnings. As a result, weekly earnings 
declined 12.8%. Although shorter hours were also 
worked in the East and South, in July, higher wage rates 
in these regions more than offset the effect of curtailed 
overtime premium payments and hourly earnings rose. 
In the East, the increase in hourly earnings was greater 
than the decline in hours and, as a result, average weekly 
earnings rose 2.7% in the six months’ period. On the 
other hand, hourly earnings rose only 1.5% in the 
South while working hours were reduced 3.5% and 
weekly earnings were 2.0% lower in July than they had 
been in January. Curtailed employment in the Far 


TABLE 1: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY, BY SKILL 
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West was responsible for longer working hours, so that Average hourly earnings of workers in the generation 
hourly earnings were higher in July, and weekly earn- and distribution of electricity in the United States 
ings rose 7.0% over the January level. reached a new peak of $.992 in July. This exceeded the 
; é January level by 3.2%, and resulted from increased 
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other region. Although wage-rate increases granted in 
the South offset the effect of a 2.2% decline in average 
ig weekly working hours and raised hourly earnings 2.8% 
in the six months’ period, earnings in this region were 
the lowest in the country. 

While the length of the work week was shortened in 
July in all regions except the East, only in the Far West 
was the decline of sufficient magnitude to counter- 
balance higher hourly earnings and reduce weekly earn- 
ings below the January level. They were $42.24, or, 
2.5%, above the average weekly earnings for the entire 

country. Although hourly earnings in the Middle West 
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country. In the South, where hourly earnings were the 

lowest in the country, weekly earnings of $34.13 were 
also the lowest. 
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Because of the changes which had occurred since 
January, average weekly earnings in the South in July 
were substantially below the countrywide average. 
They were fractionally lower in the East, slightly higher 
in the Middle West, while those in the Far West ex- 
ceeded the United States average by 14.5%. 


E. B. Dunn 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. It has been charged that industrial manage- 
ment is “hoarding” labor—retaining skilled men not 
actually needed at present against expected future re- 
quirements. From your observation, do you believe 
that this charge is, in some cases at least, justified? 


Executives, for the most part, distinguish clearly be- 
tween what one unfamiliar with conditions within the 
company might consider hoarding and deliberate hoard- 
ing against a possibility that labor, at present ineffi- 
ciently used, might be needed. When companies work- 
ing on vital war production experience a temporary 
slackening in need for certain skilled craftsmen but ex- 
pect in the near future not only to need them but to 
find them indispensable, such men will naturally be 
retained in order that they may be immediately avail- 
able when needed. If that can be considered hoarding 
labor, many companies are following this policy. How- 
ever, there appears to be very little evidence of hoarding 
in the sense of holding on to craftsmen for whom there 
is no immediately foreseeable need in the company. 
Representative comments on this subject follow: 


There are undoubtedly some cases of labor hoarding. 
Not only do I think the charge of hoarding is justified, but 
I feel that in some instances the practice also is justified 
because it is to some extent forced on companies in order 
to maintain good labor relations. Employees cannot in 
these days, of course, be handled as lumps of labor and 
until we have moved farther along the path which leads 
to a coordinated use of manpower and which will assure a 
return of employees when they are necessary, I think the 
practice will continue. This is particularly true of con- 
cerns such as ours where the demands for our products by 
the government are exceedingly great and the effects of 
Selective Service and enlistments are serious and the need 
to maintain some flexibility in personnel is constant. 


“Hoarding” labor like “sin” is a loose and meaningless 
charge, unless connected with conditions peculiar to the 
individual plant. A plant or an industry which is behind 
schedule in all departments can scarcely be convicted of 
hoarding, but it might be guilty of inefficient use of its 
manpower. In 1941, certain cities like Detroit, Cleveland, 
and the Twin Cities, “hoarded” their lahor pending as- 
signment of war orders. It might be said that the govern- 
ment is the greatest “hoarder’” of all, because it has 
“more employees than it needs.” The charge of “hoard- 
ing” directed against a war industry usually starts with 
someone who has another axe to grind or one who wants 
to criticize a particular management and, not knowing 
the facts, shouts “‘hoarder.” 


We believe there is some hoarding of labor, but it is 
rather hard to identify. Hoarding of labor is, we presume, 
just like any other hoarding which increases as the 
threatened scarcity impends, and sometimes it is hard to 
decide where good management begins and hoarding ends. 


There does appear to be a certain amount of justifica- 
tion in companies’ retaining skilled men not actually 
needed at present against expected future requirements. 
There is, of course, a very selfish motive behind this, as 
most of the companies feel that the replacement of these 
skilled men when needed would be impossible. 

In addition to the above, there is always the worker 
himself to be considered. As much as the War Man- 
power Commission wants men to change their positions 
to those for which they are best qualified, the men them- 
selves are reluctant to make changes as it very often 
causes great inconvenience not only to the man but also 
to his family. In many cases it means a migration from 
one city to another, which is expensive to the worker and 
disturbing to his mental attitude. Also, in many cases 
these workers have built up seniority in their present 
positions and hesitate to give up this seniority. In some 
instances unions have waived the seniority clause but 
in the majority of cases this is not true. 


I see no evidence of hoarding of labor. There is a tre- 
mendous evidence of inefficiency and a surplus of men in 
some of the war plants for the amount of work that’s 
being done. This does not appear to be hoarding by man- 
agement but rather production restriction by organized 
labor. 


I believe that industrial management has retained 
skilled men not actually needed at the moment against 
expected future demands upon manufacturing or labora- 
tory facilities, and I disagree that this is hoarding. I 
think any industrial manager would not be carrying out 
his responsibilities if he permitted skilled and technical 
men to get away from him when he well knew that he 
would need their services within a few weeks or months 
in the production of essential war materials. I have not run 
across any cases where employers have hoarded labor, 
and charges by union leaders that men have been told 
by supervision to slow down are, in my opinion, false and 
put out with malicious intent to discredit management. 


: I do not believe this charge is justified at the present 
time. A year or so ago, when some of the local industries 
were still going through the process of conversion to war 
production, there was a certain amount of labor hoarding, 
but the demand for labor at that time was not as great 
as it is now. Temporary fluctuations in contract require- 
ments may result in a certain amount of temporary 
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hoarding, but this is in the interest of employees and war 
production alike because it would be foolish to release 
workers trained on a specific product merely because 


of a temporary (perhaps a one month) reduction in con- 
tract requirements. 


POINT 2. Increasing concern is being expressed regard- 
ing the problem of absenteeism and its effect upon pro- 
duction. What, if any, satisfactory methods have been 
developed in your community for overcoming this diffi- 
culty and improving regularity of attendance? 


Some companies still find absenteeism no problem. 
Other companies find the situation with regard to ab- 
senteeism improving. A majority, however, are seriously 
concerned about the problem and are not satisfied that 
measures taken to combat it are accomplishing satis- 
factory results. The most effective deterrent to remedi- 
able absenteeism appears to have been the reduction 
in working hours. Where long work weeks have been 
in effect a lowering of the work week to 48 hours or 
lower has resulted in greater regularity of attendance. 
Posters and general appeals to patriotism have not had 
much effect. In a few cases where continuous operation 
is in effect, refusal of chance to work on a seventh day 
at premium rates unless the employee has worked con- 
tinuously through the first six days has had some effect. 
It is believed in some companies that results are going 
to be accomplished through the labor-management pro- 
duction drive committees which have been handed this 
problem as one the solution of which will substantially 
increase output. Comments of the companies follow: 


The approach here to the problem of absenteeism is 
discovery and tabulation of detailed facts which tell what 
types of persons are absent, what days of the week they 
stay away from work, what shifts are most affected, and 
what the reasons are for absences. We believe that it has 
been demonstrated that personal interviews with ab- 
sentees, particularly chronic cases, are an effective means 
of reducing absenteeism. The difficulty in applying this 
approach is that it must be conducted by foremen or 
others who are busy men and that the effort must be ex- 
erted continuously in order to maintain the effectiveness. 
This personal approach is difficult to organize and 
maintain. 


Absenteeism is indeed a serious wartime problem. We 
have tried conscientiously to improve the situation 
through appeals to the patriotism of our employees and 
through efforts of our labor-management war drive com- 
mittee. Early results appeared to be encouraging, but 
we seem to be gradually drifting back to more lost time. 
I am inclined to believe that war news has a great deal 
to do with it. When things look bad there is apt to be 
steadier employment than when the war news is encourag- 
ing. A great deal, of course, also depends on the amount 
of overtime. It is hard to blame a man for taking time out 
if he has been asked to work seven consecutive days one 
week after the other. 


Concerns operating on a seven-day schedule are defi- 
nitely becoming worried about absenteeism. Executive 
Order 9240 has not been in effect long enough to deter- 
mine its results, but it should be helpful in cutting down 
absences after a weekend of overtime. Many companies 
are using posters, departmental competitions, and posted 
records to discourage voluntary absenteeism. 

To combat time lost because of illness, a number of 
industrial plants are distributing vitamins daily to their 
employees at no expense to them, and others are con- 
sidering the publication of information regarding proper 
nutrition for better health. A few concerns are selling 
oral cold vaccine at cost to the employees, through the 
clinics. 

Lost time because of accidents at home, at work, and 
on the highway is a problem that has been with us for 
some time. A nationwide movement is afoot, as you 
know, through the National Safety Council under the 
guidance of the Conservation of Manpower Fund to bring 
about intensive interest in safety at all points, particu- 
larly in the small plants which have, up to now, done 
little toward the prevention of accidents. 


Absenteeism has not reached a serious point in the 
industrial areas with which I have contact except in the 
cases of some women employees who, obtaining high in- 
come for the first time and having absolute control over 
such income, have not been able to resist the temptation 
to take days off to go on shopping sprees. In some in- 
stances, absenteeism has been provoked among Negro 
laborers by the high pay checks brought in by overtime 
work. Meetings with the men and women employees in 
which supervision speaks right out on the handicap put 
on production by absenteeism and other factors, such as 
rationing of gasoline and tires, have, in my opinion, done 
a lot to stop voluntary lay-offs. Employees now have no 
place to go, so they would just as soon work. 


To my knowledge, there has been no satisfactory 
method in this community. In the case of our company, 
we have just developed a company policy to the effect 
that any employee who is absent, if not previously ex- 
cused by the head of his department, must bring a doc- 
tor’s certificate showing the reason for the absence the 
day he returns to work. Furthermore, he must notify the 
personnel office on the initial day of his absence. Failure 
to do this within five days will result in his dismissal. 
Our absenteeism has remained fairly stationary during 
the past two years. We are hopeful that we will be able to 
bring it down with the introduction of the new regulation. 


We, too, feel that the problem of absenteeism is serious 
and have undertaken a procedure for recording absences, 
their causes and frequency, on the part of individuals 
and by departments. 


If an employee is absent for whatever reason he is 
requested to report to the personnel department, where 
he is interviewed to find out why he was out. If the ab- 
sence is because of illness he is sent to the First Aid Medi- 
cal Department, where a check-up on his physical condi- 
tion is made by the nurse or doctor in charge. The First 
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Aid Department reports monthly on the causes of absence 
due to illness. Our object in this is to check up on spurious 
cases of illness wherever possible and to discourage un- 
necessary absenteeism, as well as to find out whether 
any of the real causes for illness are attributable to factors 
in the working environment. As a further check on illness 
as a reason for absence, any employee desiring to leave 
work is requested to report to the First Aid Department 
before leaving. 

If the reason for absence is not illness, it is recorded 
with the employee’s name and department. Frequency 
of unjustifiable causes for absence may be cause for dis- 
ciplinary measures or discharge. 

We are trying to place emphasis on the fact that we 
have a definite part in the war effort which suffers when 
any employee is absent. 


POINT 3. The employment of married women with 
children necessitates provision for young children while 
their mothers are at work. Is this problem being met 
by operation of day nurseries by companies, by the 
community, or is no special provision being made? 


Many companies report that this problem has not as 
yet arisen either because they employ no women or 
because the supply of female labor has been so large 
that it has been unnecessary to employ married women 
with small children. Where such women are employed, 
particularly by companies in more rural than urban 
locations, individuals have worked out their problem of 
child care for themselves, usually making some arrange- 
ment within the family. In a few cases, community 
facilities have been used, but in very few instances 
have companies made any attempt to make provision 
directly for the care of children of employed married 
women. In a number of instances much interest in this 
problem was expressed, with an indication that the 
company was giving serious thought to how it could 
best be solved. Comments on the subject include the 
following: 


A woman has been employed in our Industrial Rela- 
tions Department whose first assignment has been to 
marshal the forces of the community for the establish- 
ment of day nurseries for the young children of working 
mothers. It is the view here that community agencies 
are the proper ones to sponsor and maintain day nur- 
series and that maintenance of nurseries by the company 
would be fraught with insupportable difficulties. 


I know of no companies in our locality that are making 
provision for young children while their mothers are at 
work. Social agencies in the community have been work- 
ing on the problem. For instance, the YMCA has a large 
number of boys whom they try to keep interested in order 
to keep them off the streets and out of mischief while 
their parents are both working, but I know of no nursery 
having been started to take care of really small children. 
There has been a movement on foot to discourage mothers 
of young children from engaging in war work. It is felt 
by some students of the situation that in many cases 


mothers are using their war work as an excuse to dodge 
their responsibility in the home. 


The Kiwanis Club in Alton has sponsored a nursery 
for children two to five years of age. Steps are being 
taken to expand this project so that it will be able to take 
care of about 125 children during the entire 24 hours of 
the day. Teachers are trained in kindergarten and nur- 
sery work and are supervised by a medical practitioner 
and by a district supervisor of such work for the WPA. 


POINT 4. Vacation pay allowances are usually com- 
puted on the basis of a normal work week under ordi- 
nary working conditions. Some unions are demanding 
that vacation pay allowances hereafter be figured to 
include extended work weeks, including overtime. Is 
this common in your community? 


In only one case was it reported that it is the com- 
pany’s practice to compute vacation pay on the basis 
of gross wage income including overtime. Three com- 
panies stated that unions were asking for vacation pay 
computed on this basis but did not indicate that the 
request had been granted. In a large majority of com- 
panies it is still the practice to base vacation compen- 
sation on what is considered the standard work week in 
each company. Comments include the following: 


Vacation pay allowances throughout this community 
are calculated by the normal work week under ordinary 
working conditions. I have not heard of any union de- 
mands for vacation pay allowances to be figured including 
extended work weeks and overtime. 

The theory behind vacations is that they should be 
granted during periods when companies can best afford 
decreased production. Obviously, if a company was work- 
ing overtime and through an extended week, it would be 
an inopportune time to grant vacations. This theory as- 
sumes that when a vacation was granted the man 
would only be working his normal hours or even less. 


Generally speaking, I think it is common practice for 
the union to ask for vacation allowance to be based on the 
average work week, including overtime. 


We are working under a vacation pay agreement which 
expires at the end of this year and which calls for com- 
pensation based on the normal work week at base rates. 
We know that in other industries agreements have been 
entered into allowing for vacation pay based on actual 
average earnings including overtime. 


Vacation pay in practically all companies is figured on 
a normal or standard work week. If business is bad and a 
concern is operating only part time, or below the normal 
work week, the vacation pay is not figured on the short- 
time basis, but on the regular work week. Some unions, 
now that the time is running higher than normal, are 
demanding vacation pay on an average-week basis. The 
request is not justified, and I know of no occasion where 
it has been granted. 
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Selective Service Administration 


4 Nee SITUATION with regard to Selective Service 
has been temporarily unsettled by the absorption 
of the Selective Service System by the War Manpower 
Commission, as authorized by Executive Order of De- 
cember 5, 1942. The immediate definite effect of this 
order is to suspend further voluntary enlistments in 
all branches of the armed services of men between 
the ages of 18 and 38, and automatically to defer from 
general induction registrants who have passed their 38th 
birthday. It is assumed that for the time being, at 
least, and until further notice, the administrative pro- 
cedures of the Selective Service System now in effect, 
and not at variance with the Executive Order, will con- 
tinue in force. These procedures regarding classifica- 
tion, reclassification and deferment of registrants, and 
procedure in connection with appeals are summarized 
below. 


CLASSIFICATION OF REGISTRANTS 


Deferment for Occupational Reasons 

Class II is subdivided into three groups—A, B, C. 
In Class II A is placed any registrant found to be a 
“necessary man” in any employment or in training 
therefor, the maintenance of which is essential to the 
national health, safety or interest. Deferments in this 
class may be granted for six months or less, as may be 
necessary to secure or train a replacement. At any time 
during this period the registrant’s classification may be 
reconsidered. At the expiration of the deferment the 
registrant shall not again be placed in Class II A unless 
he or his employer shall convince the proper authorities 
“that a reasonable but unsuccessful effort has been 
made during the period of deferment to secure or train 
a replacement.” 

In Class II B is placed any registrant found to be a 
“necessary man” in any employment or in training or 
preparation therefor, the maintenance of which 1s nec- 
essary to the war production program. The period of 
deferment shall be for six months or less, and any change 
in the registrant’s status during this period may be 
cause for reconsidering the classification. At the ex- 
piration of the period of deferment in Class II B the 
registrant’s classification shall be reopened and he shall 
be classified anew. “In again classifying the registrant 
care should be taken not to impede the war production 
program. The registrant should be again classified in 
Class IL B for a period of six months or less if such 
classification is warranted and if the registrant’s em- 
ployer has made a reasonable but unsuccessful effort 
to secure or train a replacement for the registrant dur- 
ing the period of deferment.” 


In Class II C shall be placed any registrant found to 
be necessary to and regularly employed in an agricul- 
tural occupation necessary to the war effort. 


Deferment by Reason of Dependency 


Class III is also subdivided into three groups—A, B 
and C. In Class III A is placed any registrant who has 
one or more dependents (as defined), and who is not 
engaged in a civilian activity which is necessary to war 
production or which is supporting the war effort. 

In Class III B is placed any registrant who has one 
or more dependents (as defined), and who is engaged in 
a civilian activity which is necessary to war production or 
which is supporting the war effort. 

In Class III C is placed any registrant who is de- 
ferred by reason of dependency and who is found to be 
necessary to and regularly employed in an agricultural 
occupation essential to the war effort. 


Classification Procedure 


It is the local board’s responsibility to decide in the 
first instance the class in which each registrant shall be 
placed. The registrant’s classification is made solely on 
the basis of the Selective Service questionnaire (Form 
40), Affidavit of Dependent Over 18 Years of Age 
(Form 40-A), Affidavit—Occupational Classification 
(General) (Form 42), or Afidavit—Occupational Classi- 
fication (Industrial) (Form 42-A), and such other writ- 
ten information as may be contained im his file. Oral 
information should not be considered unless it is sum- 
marized in writing and the summary placed in the 
registrant’s file. When classification has been completed, 
notices are sent to all persons having a direct interest 
in the classification as well as to the registrant. 


Appearance Before Local Board 


Every registrant, after his classification is determined 
by the local board, shall have an opportunity to appear 
in person before the member or members of the board 
designated for the purpose after he files a written re- 
quest therefor within ten days after the local board has 
mailed to him a “Notice of Classification” (Form 57). 
No person other than the registrant may request an op- 
portunity to appear in person before the local board. 
When the written request of the registrant is received, 
the data on which the request was received, and 
the date and time fixed for the registrant to appear, 
shall be entered upon the Classification Record (Form 
100) and the registrant shall promptly be notified of the 
time and place fixed for such appearance. If the board 
finds that the ten-day limit is too short a period in a 
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specific case, an extension may be granted. The regis- 
trant must appear in person before the member or 
members of the local board designated for the purpose 
at the time and place fixed. No registrant may be 
represented before the local board by an attorney. 
The registrant may discuss his classification, may 
point out the class or classes in which he thinks he 
should have been placed, and may direct attention to 
any information in his file which he believes the local 
board has overlooked or to which he believes it has not 
given sufficient weight. He may present in writing fur- 
ther information that he believes will assist the local 
board in determining his proper classification. Local 
board members, before he appears, may impose such 
limitations upon the time which the registrant may have 
for his appearance as they deem necessary. Following 
his appearance the local board shall consider his classi- 
fication as though he had not formerly been classified 
and, as soon as practicable after reaching a decision, 
will advise the registrant and persons entitled to re- 
ceive such notice how he has been classified. Each such 
classification shall be followed by the same right of 
appeal as in the case of an original classification. 


Reopening Registrant’s Classification 

The local board may reopen and reconsider a classi- 
fication: (1) upon the written request of the registrant, 
government appeal agent, any person who claims to be 
a dependent of the registrant, or any interested party 
in a case involving occupational deferment if such re- 
quest is accompanied by written information presenting 
facts not considered when the registrant was classified 
and which, if true, would justify a change in the regis- 
trant’s classification; or (2) upon its own motion, if 
such action is based upon facts not considered when the 
registrant was classified and which might justify a 
change in classification. 

In either case, the classification of a registrant shall 
not be reopened after the local board has mailed to him 
an Order to Report for Induction (Form 150) unless the 
local board specifically finds that there has been a 
change in the registrant’s status resulting from cireum- 
stances over which he had no control. The local board, 
at any time before induction, may reconsider a regis- 
trant’s classification upon written request of the State 
Director or National Director of Selective Service. 

When the registrant, any person who claims to be a 
dependent of a registrant, any interested party in a 
case involving occupational deferment, or the govern- 
ment appeal agent, files with the local board a written 
request to reopen and consider anew the registrant’s 
classification and the local board is of the opinion that 
the information accompanying such request fails to 
present any facts in addition to those considered when 
the registrant was classified, or, if new facts are pre- 
sented, and the local board is of the opinion that such 
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facts would not justify a change in such registrant’s 
classification, it shall not reopen the registrant’s classi- 
fication. In such a case the board should, by letter, 
advise the person filing the request that the information 
submitted does not warrant the reopening of the regis- 
trant’s classification, and should place a copy of the 
letter in the registrant’s file. 

When the local board reopens a registrant’s classi- 
fication it shall consider the new information submitted 
and shall again classify the registrant in the same man- 
ner as if he had never before been classified. Such classi- 
fication shall have the effect of a new and original 
classification, even if the registrant is again placed in 
the class he was in before his classification was reopened. 
As soon as possible after classification, the board shall 
mail a notice thereof to the registrant and to persons 
entitled to receive such notice. 

No registrant shall be ordered to report for induction 
during the period when the local board is considering 
the registrant’s classification anew, commencing with 
the day when such classification is reopened. 


APPEALS 


The registrant, any person who claims to be a de- 
pendent of a registrant, any person who has filed written 
evidence of the occupational necessity of a registrant, 
or the government appeal agent, may appeal to a board 
of appeal from any classification of the registrant by 
the local board, except that no such person may appeal 
from the determination of the registrant’s physical or 
mental condition by an examining physician. The gov- 
ernment appeal agent may take any appeal authorized 
above at any time prior to the date when the local board 
mails to the registrant an Order to Appear for Induction. 

The registrant, any person who claims to be a de- 
pendent, or any person who has filed written evidence 
of the occupational necessity of the registrant, may 
take an appeal at any time within ten days after the 
date when the local board mails to the registrant a 
Notice of Classification (Form 57). At any time prior 
to the date that the local board mails to the registrant 
an Order to Appear for Induction, the local board may 
permit any such person to appeal, even though such 
ten-day period has elapsed, if it is satisfied that the 
failure of such person to appeal within the ten-day 
period was due to a lack of understanding of the right to 
appeal or to some cause beyond the control of such 
person. 


Any person entitled to do so may appeal in either of 
the following ways. 


(1) By filing with the local board a written notice of 
appeal. Such notice need not be in any particular form 
but must state the name of the registrant and the name 
and identity of the person appealing, so as to show the 
right of appeal. 
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(2) By signing the Appeal to Board of Appeal on 
the Selective Service questionnaire (Form 40). 

The person appealing may attach to his notice of 
appeal or to the Selective Service questionnaire a state- 
ment specifying the respects in which he believes that 
the local board erred. He may direct attention to any 
information in the registrant’s file to which he believes 
the local board has failed to give consideration or suffi- 
cient weight. And he may set forth in full any informa- 
tion which was offered to the local board and which the 
board failed or refused to include in the registrant’s file. 


MANNING TABLES AND REPLACEMENT 
SCHEDULES 


‘ A recent Memorandum to State Directors contains 
information of importance to all executives of plants 


producing war material. It is, accordingly, reproduced 
below in full. 


National Headquarters 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


December 4, 1942 


MEMORANDUM TO STATE DIRECTORS NO. 446 
EFFECTIVE: DECEMBER 7, 1942 


SUBJECT: REPLACEMENT SCHEDULE 


1. Manning Table 


The Manning Table is a part of a cooperative plan of the 
War Manpower Commission and the Selective Service System 
designed to assist in accomplishing the greatest utilization of 
the manpower of the nation and to provide a basis for the 
replacement in industry of those men who should be made 
available for military service. The Manning Table is a plant 
or industry analysis made up from a complete and detailed 
survey of the personnel requirements of the employer. It 
thus gives information necessary for labor planning, hiring and 
transferring of workers, training and upgrading, use of women, 
placement of handicapped persons, and the utilization of 
labor within the plant or industry. 


2. Replacement Schedule 


The Replacement Schedule is designed to provide for the 
systematic replacement of those men who must be made 
available for military service. It consists of a plant summary 
and replacement list, normally made from data developed in 
preparation of the Manning Table. However, in any case 
where it appears advisable, a Replacement Schedule may be 
accepted for immediate operation without a Manning Table. 
If an employer has in operation a Replacement Schedule and 
subsequently prepares a Manning Table, the State Director 
of Selective Service may require the employer to prepare a 
new Replacement Schedule immediately, or may permit the 
employer to continue under the Schedule then in operation 
until the end of the six-month replacement period. 


3. Information regarding Manning Tables and Replacement 
Schedules 


Information with regard to the preparation and submis- 
sion of Manning Tables may be secured by employers from 


the Regional or Area Directors of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Replacement Schedules will be prepared in accord- 
ance with information contained in this memorandum and 
will be submitted to the State Directors of Selective Service 
for acceptance. 


4. Replacement Schedule generally 


The Replacement Schedule is divided into two parts as 
follows: 


(a) A Replacement Summary which is made up from a 
survey of the personnel of the employer, arranged gener- 
ally by job titles and by Selective Service status (as ex- 
plained in paragraph 6 below and Example A attached); 
and, 

(b) A Replacement List upon which are listed by name 
the male employees who must be replaced so that they 
may be made available for the military service (as ex- 
plained in paragraph 7 below and Example B attached). 


5. Plant Survey 


The first step in preparation of a Replacement Schedule 
is for the employer to secure with respect to each male em- 
ployee, the following information: 

(a) Job Title 
(b) Age (date of birth) 
(ec) Local board number and address 
(d) Selective Service order number 
(e) Selective Service classification 
(f) Family relationship 
(1) Single 
(2) Married without children 
(3) If children, the number of children 


When this information has been secured, the employer is then 
ready to prepare a Replacement Summary. 


6. Replacement Summary 
In the preparation of the Replacement Summary, employ- 

ers should follow the form provided in Example A attached 
to this memorandum. The employer will list all of the jobs 
by plant departments, or other operating units, the order of 
listing to depend on the manner in which the company’s 
records are kept. If a Manning Table has been or is being 
prepared, the job titles and order of their listing must conform 
to the Manning Table. Opposite each job the employer will 
list under the following headings the total number of workers 
engaged: 

(a) Number of women 

(b) Number of men not to be considered for replacement 

(1) Men with minor children 

(2) Physically unfit 

(3) Over forty-five! 

(4) Under eighteen (men who will reach 18 within 
the six-month period from the date of sub- 
mission of a Schedule will be listed under 
(c) below) 

(c) Number of men to be considered for replacement 

(1) Single men 

(2) Married men without children 

The Replacement Summary thus presents a condensed sched- 
\Note: Now thirty-seven in view of instructions issued to local 
Selective Service boards Dec. 5, 1942. 
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ule of the jobs and workers in the plant and forms the basis 
for preparation by the employer of the Replacement List. 


7. Replacement List 

In the preparation of a Replacement List, employers should 
follow the form provided in Example B attached to this 
memorandum. The employer will list by plant departments 
or other operating units as used on the Replacement Sum- 
mary the names of the men whom he will be prepared to replace. 
Only those men who are carried on the Replacement Summary 
under the heading “Number of Men to be Considered for 
Replacement” will be listed. It will be noted from an examina- 
tion of Example A that the Replacement List will include only 
single men and married men without children who are within 
the age groups liable, or who within the next six months will 
become liable for military service. Those within each plant 
department or operating unit who are to be replaced in the 
first month will be listed first, followed by those who are to 
be replaced in the second month, and so on. Month or period 
of replacement will be indicated by placing a check mark in 
the appropriate column opposite each man’s name as follows: 


(a) For those men who are to be replaced within the 
first six months, a check mark will be placed in the column 
indicating the month in which each will be replaced. Men 
for whom no deferment is requested and men who are to be 
replaced within 30 days will be listed first and will be 
checked for replacement i in the first month. Men for whom 
a 60-day deferment is requested will be listed next and will 
be checked for replacement in the second month, and so on, 
covering the period of the first 6 months. 

(b) Those men for whom deferment is to be requested 
for a period of more than 6 months, but for one year or less, 
will be listed next and will be checked in the column 
headed “6 months to 12 months.” 

(c) Those men for whom deferment of more than one 
year is to be requested, will be listed last and will be 
checked in the column headed “‘more than one year.” 


8. Order of Listing on Replacement List 


In the preparation of the Replacement List and determina- 
tion of the order of listing, certain factors should be considered : 


BXAMPLE - A REPLACEMENT SUMMARY Budget Bureau No, 33-2044-42 
Approval Expires Jumo 30, 1943 
List of Jobs - Selective Service Status of Workers 
Company Date is en 
Piant Signed 
Location Title ee a ee eee 
: : : Number of Men : : 
: : Number of Men not now to be - to be considcred : . ntici- 
Line ; : considered for Replacement : for Replacement : > pated 
No. LIST OF JOBS ‘Number :_____on Example - B ee Total ; Maximum 
or ‘ : Men : > Marriod : Number 
Code (Job Titles) : of : with ‘Class: Over: Under Total Single: Men ‘Total: of aly of 
: : Minor ; 4-F : Age: Aga: : Men ; without: : > Workers 
-_ Women ‘Children: eases ‘ Shildren: : ; (Optional) 
1 2 et Wie Sia A ee en i i ve 
a ee en eee eee KS : — 
DETAIL iG. DEPT. : : . : : : ; 3 
MACHINE SHOP ’ ; “ae : 
Foreman : 5: = 2 7. ns L 8: 
Sub-Forenen : Ciena. = 10 2 3 5 15: 
ee oes : pi gy eae 29 6 2 8: aT: 
g Mech. Opr. : oe ¥eq: ag ap 3% 10 rh 58: 
Automatic Scrow Mach. :: : : ; ; ‘ % Ne 
Opr. : Se 'yye (as 8: 0 Bie ce eae 29: 8: 
, , : ; : 9: 48: 
Engine Latho Opr. Tee: % BReee ee eee ees 38: 58: 
Drill Pross Opr. oe Hag 20° 6! 10 (She sesame as Tepe eth 
* * * 1 * :@ *: * ® * ” * * eo ae 
Assembler "c" eG iy, (6507 69 17S BSL ieee 2 . 
sol Ao edie | : : 179: : 1,883, 237 294 631: 2,384: 
Chief Engineor ; : ae L 
Administrative fmginoor 13 ; 1 : 3 
Projoct Bnginoor ; : 5 2 ene ft : 4 1 L : 
Layout Draftsman es oS fet Ss Sethe Ya aha 22: 52: 
oo ; 38 : ale wees alba oak a kite 98: 61 : 41 102: 200: 
* # 1 « ‘4 " * * se * * e 2 5 ‘ 
Expeditor , : 3; 1: 4: ah al 2: s : 
Stock Clork : 4 : 5 he 1: 6: 3 Gute : 6: 
Stock ohaser 43 Se a eS, eee Ne Daas Spe Qh) ee 3: 8: TH : 8 ’ Pe a 
TOTALS 4.615: 5,403; 422 Po thbs as: 30s Wee TST B90 TBD, was Ue Bon Se 
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(a) Generally, those who will be replaced first will be 
those in occupations having the shortest training and re- 
placement time. This factor, however, is subject to varia- 
tion since employees in occupations having longer training 
times may be replaceable through hiring, transferring, or 
upgrading. Due consideration should also be given to 
previous and existing periods of deferment. In cases where 
employers are faced with the replacement of a large num- 
ber of men in an occupation requiring a short time for 
training replacement, the employer may find it necessary 
to spread the replacement of such men over several months 
by scheduling a definite number each month as rapidly as 
replacements can be secured or trained, and absorbed in 
the plant. 

(b) Generally, those who will be replaced first are those 
with the earliest availability for military service according 
to Selective Service status. Therefore, single men who are 
replaceable should be listed ahead of married men who are 
equally replaceable. 


(c) Considering the above two factors, employees to be 


listed for replacement will be listed by order number with 
the lowest order number first. Thus registrants with equal 
or comparable replaceability and with equal Selective Serv- 
ice status will be listed on the Replacement List in accord- 
ance with order number. This will insure a system of 
replacement which will avoid discrimination since the 
Selective Service order numbers have been determined in 
an impartial manner. 


9. Submission to and Acceptance by State Director 

When an employer has completed the Replacement Sched- 
ule (Example A and Example B), he will submit the original 
and one copy to the State Director of Selective Service for the 
State in which the plant or activity is located. If the State 
Director of Selective Service, upon review, considers that the 
employer is providing for the replacement of registrants in a 
manner consistent with Selective Service policies, he will 
assign to the employer a State Acceptance Number. After 
acceptance of a Replacement Schedule by the State Director, 
a copy of the complete Schedule will be furnished the appro- 
priate Regional War Manpower Commission Director. 


EXAMPLE - B REPLACEMENT LIST Budget Bureau No. 33-R2044-42 
Approval Expires June 30, 1943 
List of Employees - Anticipated Replacements Fer Month or Period 
Company Date 19 
Plant Signed 
Location Title 
: We will be prepared to replace 
: : 2 : :Mar-: : : theso mon within the month or 
Line: Job Title : Yare : : ‘ried: Local Board : Order: period chocked bolow._ 
No. : : Year: Sel.: or : 72 ae pect Rae 4 :6 to; Over 


:gmith, Joh R. + '04 : II-B: 


1: Foroman : M 
2: Sub-Foroman : Jones, ThomeasL. : '09 : III-B: 8 
3 ‘Wilson, JeffryR: '12 :III-s: $ 
& :Bradon, John R.: ‘11: II-B: g 
6: Waite, Tim : 17 : II-B: M 
6 :Mann, Josoph W.: '17 : II-B: U 
7: Leadmen ‘Nichols, Roger : '15 :III-é: 8 
* ee * -«@ * 06 Grad Sct Pine # 
1463: :Solgan, Louglas: '22 :Uncl.: u 

‘ ENGINEERING : : : : 

: DEPT. : : : : 
1464: Project Bugr. : Evens, John T. : '99 :III-B: M 
1465: ;Allen, B. % : 107: II-B: s 
1466: Layout : : TS 

:Drefteman ‘Martin, Shes. : '09 : II-B: S 
1467: ‘Perk, Fronklin : '09 III-A: M 
1468: :Davis, Donald K. ‘ '14 : II-B: u 
* : +* * :* * OM mee WN: wry US 
3499:Bxpeditor :Furmen, Olivers : '14 : II-B: $ 
3500: ;Wintor, Wo. 9% : 17 :TII-4:M 


3501: Stock Clork ‘Honan, M, H. : "21: I-4: §$_- - 
: TOTALS ; : : 


WE 


"167-100 100-100. 150: 150: 1250-1264 
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10. State Acceptance Number and Certification 

When the State Director notifies the employer that his 
Replacement Schedule has been accepted, he will authorize 
the employer to use a certification on the Affidavit—-Occupa- 
tional Classification (Form 42A) and Occupational Certificate 
(Form 42B), which the employer will file in accordance with 
the Replacement Schedule. The certification will be in the 
following form: 


Acceptance No. 37 
Maryland State Headquarters 
Selective Service System 
This affidavit for occupational classification is filed 
in strict accordance with an accepted Replacement 
Schedule. This statement is made a part of this affidavit. 
The employer will be required to reproduce on Forms 42A or 
42B the certification in the form and with the State Accept- 
ance Number prescribed. He may then file Forms 42A and 
42B with local boards in the manner prescribed in Local 
Board Release No. 158, as amended. 


11. Rejection by State Director 

If the State Director of Selective Service, upon review of a 
Replacement Schedule, considers that the employer has not 
provided for the replacement of registrants in a manner con- 
sistent with Selective Service policies, the State Director will 
not accept such Replacement Schedule and will inform the 
employer in what respects the Replacement Schedule is not 
acceptable. If the State Director and employer cannot there- 
after arrive at an acceptable Replacement Schedule, a copy 
of the submitted Replacement Schedule, together with the 
reasons for its rejection, will be forwarded by the State 
Director to the Regional War Manpower Commission 
Director. 


12. Renewal of Replacement Schedule 


When a Replacement Schedule has been accepted by the 
State Director, it shall, unless revised, continue in operation 
for a period of six months. At the end of six months, the em- 
ployer will file a new Replacement Schedule, projecting the 
replacement of registrants by months into the next succeeding 
six-month period. It will be advisable for the employer to 
submit Replacement Schedules thirty days in advance of the 
effective date. The renewal will be subject to acceptance or 
rejection by the State Director in the same manner as the 
original Replacement Schedule. When a Replacement Sched- 
ule has been renewed the same State Acceptance Number will 
be used. 


13. Request to Prepare Manning Table 


If an employer has filed a Replacement Schedule which is 
not based upon a Manning Table, and the appropriate Re- 
gional War Manpower Commission Director determines that 
the employer should be required to make a Manning Table 
before submitting a new Replacement Schedule, he shall so 
notify the State Director of Selective Service 60 days in ad- 
vance of the expiration of the Replacement Schedule then in 


operation. The State Director will advise the employer of 
such notification. If the employer declines to prepare a Man- 
ning Table, the State Director may refuse to renew the 
employer’s Replacement Schedule. If the Regional War Man- 
power Commission Director has determined that the em- 
ployer should prepare a Manning Table and the State Director 
considers that the Replacement Schedule then in operation 
should be renewed without the employer preparing a Manning 
Table, the State Director shall so notify the Director of Selec- 
tive Service, who in turn will submit the matter to the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. 


14. Filing Affidavit-Occupational Classification (Form 42A) 

The employer will file a new Form 42A bearing the State 
Acceptance Number and certification for all those men listed 
on a Replacement List for whom deferment is to be requested, 
as follows: 

(a) The employer will file Forms 42A direct with the 
local board in the usual manner. Procedure for the use of 
the State Acceptance Number and certification and con- 
sideration of Forms 42A and 42B by the local board is out- 
lined in Local Board Release No. 158, as amended. 

(b) If it is necessary to file a Form 42A for a man sched- 
uled for replacement in 6 months or less, the employer will 
indicate the number of days for which deferment is re- 
quested. For example, the question on Form 42A “How 
long will it take you to replace this employee ?” will be 
answered as follows: “60 days’ —‘“90 days’ —“180 days” 
LCs 

(c) For all men who will be replaced in the second 6- 
month period, the question on Form 42A, “How long will 
it take you to replace this employee ?” will be answered as 
follows: “6 months to 12 months.” 

(d) For all men remaining for whom deferment of more 
than one year is requested, the question on Form 42A, 
“How long will it take you to replace this employee ?”’ 
will be answered as follows: “More than 12 months.” 

(e) It will not be necessary for the employer to file 
Form 42A for registrants who have wives and children or 
who have children with whom they maintain a bona fide 
family relationship in their home. Instead, employer will 
file Form 42B, revised, as provided in Local Board Release 
No. 158, as amended. 


15. Revision of Replacement Schedule 


If circumstances should arise which warrant a revision in 
a Replacement Schedule, the State Director may approve 
such revision, and the employer will then be authorized to 
file such new Forms 42A as may be necessary under such 
approved revision. In addition to the State Acceptance 
Number and certification, the employer shall stamp or write 
on such new Forms 42A, the word “Revised” and the revised 
Forms 42A will supersede Forms 42A previously filed for 
such registrants. 


Lewis B. Hershey 
DIRECTOR 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


Sanity in Questionnaires 


Sometimes a technique or device, valuable and 
constructive when used with restraint and discrim- 
ination, becomes offensive and intolerably burden- 
some when misused and overdone. 

Consider the questionnaire. Nobody loves it and 
yet many have benefited from its judicious use. 
The questionnaire provides a cooperative means of 
assembling, in concise, comparable and usable 
form, information of great value in the formulation 
of company policy. But when implemented by 
government compulsion and inspired by inquisi- 
torial zeal it may become an instrument of intimi- 
dation and reprisal and a time-wasting and un- 
justifiable expense to companies that must assem- 
ble masses of detailed and often irrelevant data. 

It reaches its most obnoxious and oppressive 
form in the hands of the bureaucrat who can use it 
to persecute or prosecute luckless persons or cor- 
porations that must do business with him. Through 
its indiscriminate use he is able to keep his victims 
constantly on the defensive, constantly under 
obligation to justify customary activities or prac- 
tices now made to appear reprehensible. Moreover, 
without drawing on the Congressional appropri- 
ation that is intended to limit his activities, he can 
conduct any personal investigation or demand the 
compilation of any information he may desire, by 
the simple expedient of saddling the entire cost of 


the investigation on the victims of his inquisition. 
It is no wonder that resentful industry and busi- 
ness have demanded that the deluge of government 
questionnaires be brought under control. It is en- 
couraging and significant that a more responsive 
Congress has undertaken to relieve the pressure. 

The questionnaire evil unquestionably requires 
drastic surgery to remove malignant growths, but 
it would be unfortunate if the patient died during 
the operation. Discrimination is always a virtue. 
It would be a pity if resentment against misuse of 
questionnaires should cripple the usefulness, under 
proper conditions, of this most practical method of 
assembling for industry’s own benefit certain types 
of data that can be obtained in no other way. 

From long experience with questionnaires, THE 
CoNFERENCE Boarp has evolved a set of princi- 
ples, or code of questionnaire ethics, which it 
rigidly applies in its own work. These principles 
are simple and obvious, and any decent consider- 
ation for the time and convenience of those who 
are asked to provide information should dictate 
that they always be applied. Apparently they 
rarely are. 


1. The data sought must be necessary to accomplish 
a demonstrably useful purpose. 

2. No questionnaire should be sent out until it has been 
subjected to the most critical and merciless analysis to 
make certain that every unessential question has been 
eliminated. 

3. To every question included this test must be applied: 
“Ts the importance of the information requested sufficient 
to justify the time probably required to provide it ?” In 
case of doubt, delete the question. 


4. The drafter of a questionnaire must place himself 
in the position of the one who is requested to answer it 
and then apply The Golden Rule. 


Industry itself, in effect, commands the use of 
the questionnaire, under reasonable and necessary 
conditions, to provide the information about poli- 
cies, practices and experience which has come to be 
so important a factor in determining operating 
policy. And apart from specific legislative require- 
ments, industry should regain the right to deter- 
mine what information regarding its operations it 
will report or divulge, and to whom. 


Haroxip F. BRowNE 
Management Research Division 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics 
October-November, 1942 


ABOR STATISTICS for October and November 
continued the upward trends which have been in 
evidence for many months. Upward movements of 
employment, payrolls, man hours and earnings were 
favorable to wage earners in manufacturing industries, 
while, conversely, increases in the cost of living were 
unfavorable. 


Cost or Livinc In NOVEMBER 


The increase in the cost of living in November was 
0.6%, smaller than in October, and it continued the un- 
abated upward trend which began in December, 1940. 
Since a number of food items are still not under ceilings 
and prices of other food items are still being adjusted 
upward, rises in food prices have been leading the way 
for a number of months. The November-over-October 
rise of 1.0% was considerably smaller than that of 
October over September but was about the same as the 
average monthly advance so far this year. 


Cost or Livine IN THE UNITED SratTEs 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 
Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp 
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The only other rise in November occurred in sundries. 
Here, the new federal taxes on cigars and cigarettes 
were an influential factor. 


Changes by Cities 

As might be expected from the increase in the index 
of the cost of living in the United States, a great major- 
ity of indexes for individual cities also climbed upward. 
Only Indianapolis, where no change occurred, and Cin- 
cinnati and New Orleans, where declines of 0.2% were 
in evidence, were exceptions to the general tendency. 


The advances ranged in the sixty-seven cities from 
1.9% in San Francisco to 0.1% in Lewistown, Penn- 
sylvania, and Birmingham, Des Moines, and New 
Haven. With few exceptions, these increases were 
mostly a result of advancing retail prices of food items 
and federal taxes on tobacco. 

With this issue of The Management Record, the form 
of presenting THe CoNnFERENCE Boarp’s index of 
changes in the cost of living in Rockford, Tilinois, has 
changed. Additional data have now made it possible 
to base this index on January, 1939, and, as a result, the 
Rockford index is presented on page 426 along with 
those for sixty-one of the seventy cities. The index 
is available, upon request, on the revised basis, for 
January, 1939, and monthly since February, 1941. 


CHANGES IN WAGES 


Weekly earnings of wage earners in twenty-five manu- 
facturing industries averaged $42.10 in October, as 
against $41.79 in September, an increase of 0.7%. This 
change reflects an increase of 0.1% in hourly earnings 
and of 0.5% in average hours worked per week. 


When adjustment is made for an increase of 0.9% in 
the cost of living, “real’’ weekly earnings are found to 
have declined 0.3% between the two months. 

Indexes of employment, man hours and payrolls all 
increased to new peak levels in October, further indica- 
tions of expanding output, especially for war purposes, 
in this country. 

A brief review of the changes which have occurred in 
earnings so far in this war and comparisons with earlier 
periods are presented in an article beginning on page 
395. 


WAGE-RATE INCREASES 


There was a slight decline between September and 
October in the number of wage earners receiving wage- 
rate increases. The average increase received, however, 
rose from 6.5% to 6.7%. Large numbers of workers 
were granted wage-rate increases in “other foundry 
products,” woolen and worsted, and the Northern cot- 
ton industries. The average increase granted to workers 
was largest, however, in the automobile industry al- 
though it affected relatively few employees. The next 
greatest increases occurred in the Northern cotton and 
silk and rayon industries. 

It would seem that certain of the industries which are 
not playing so prominent a part in war production as 
others are making an endeavor to hold their workers. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 70 CITIES, OCTOBER TO NOVEMBER, 1942 
Source: Tam Conrerence Boarp 
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Since such industries in general do not require so much 
overtime as war production industries, wage-rate in- 
creases are essential to raise the level of earnings of the 
workers. With the new authority which has been 
granted to him, War Manpower Commissioner McNutt 
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will probably distribute available manpower so as to 
secure the maximum amount of war production and, 
at the same time, maintain as much and as even a dis- 


Percentage 
Change 
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tribution of non-war production as possible. On Decem- 
ber 10, the War Manpower Commission for Michigan 
and northern Ohio, in a sweeping order, stabilized 
about 700,000 workers in their jobs in war industries. 
Although the order principally affected skilled trades 
and operations identified with producing armaments, 
it also reached many other related lines of activity. If 
this general type of approach to the problem is to be the 
order of the day, less pirating of labor by employers 
and fewer cases of self-auctioning by workers can be 
expected. 

When the President’s directives aimed toward stabil- 
izing wages are carried out to their fullest intent, per- 
centages such as are shown in the accompanying table 
may be expected to become smaller, both with regard 
to the number of wage earners receiving increases and 
the average amount of the increases received. 


STRIKES IN WaR INDUSTRIES 


The number of new strikes in war industries was, 
according to official reports, lower in October than in 
any other month since April. This is an especially favor- 
able sign considering that the number of employees in- 
volved in these strikes and the number of man days lost 
were also the lowest for many months. 

While the number of man days lost because of strikes 
in war industries has at no time since Pearl Harbor been 
anything but a very small percentage of total man hours 
worked, they have been vitally important because they 
represented a loss of work which would never be recov- 
ered and in a number of instances created bottlenecks 
which seriously disturbed the flow of production. 


Rosert A. SAYRE 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Earnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls 


In Manufacturing, October, 1942 


ARNINGS, employment, man hours and payrolls 
E rose to new peak levels again in October, according 
to Tur CONFERENCE Boarp’s regular monthly survey 
of twenty-five manufacturing industries. The average 
work week was longer in October than in any other 
month since June, 1930. 


Hourty Earnincs AND Hours or Work 


As a result of the President’s directives fixing wages 
at September levels and revoking double time premium 
payments for working on Sundays and holidays unless 
such work constitutes the seventh consecutive day of 
work, the rise in hourly earnings in October amounted 
to only 0.1%. This contrasts with average increases of 
0.4% per month in the last four months of 1939, 0.3% 
per month during 1940 and 1.1% per month in 1941 and 
the first nine months of this year. 

The fractional rise in October in the hourly earnings 
of all wage earners in the twenty-five industries com- 
bined principally reflects a slight increase in the num- 
ber of hours worked in one week and additional over- 
time payments for this extra work. Higher hourly 
earnings were received in October in eighteen of the 
twenty-five industries, the increase in only seven of 
them amounting to $.01 or more. The greatest, $.028 
in the hourly earnings of furniture workers, was ac- 
companied by an increase of 1.6 hours in the length of 
the work week. Although hourly earnings of workers 
in “other rubber products” rose $.026 and their work 
week increased 1.7 hours per week, earnings of tire and 
tube workers advanced only $.012 per hour and their 
working hours were expanded only 0.1 hour. Thus, in 
the combined rubber industry, October levels of hourly 
earnings were $.014 higher and the work week 0.8 hour 
longer than they had been in September. The only 
other rise of more than $.02 in hourly earnings between 
the two months was in the book and job printing in- 
dustry. Since the work week in this industry was 
fractionally shorter in October, the principal contribu- 
tory factor in the advance in hourly earnings was un- 
doubtedly wage-rate increases. 

Although more hours were worked in one week in 
October in seventeen of the twenty-five industries, this 
expansion of working hours averaged more than one 
hour per week in only nine industries. In six of them, 
hourly earnings either increased less than one cent or 
declined. In September, double-time payments for 
work on Labor Day contributed toward the large rise 
in hourly earnings. 


WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Weekly earnings of all wage earners in the twenty- 
five manufacturing industries averaged $42.10 in Oc- 
tober or 0.7% more than in September. Workers in 
eighteen of the individual industries received higher 
weekly earnings in October. In three of these industries, 
working hours declined from September to October and 
higher hourly earnings were responsible for the rise. In 
three other industries more hours were worked in a week 
in October but weekly earnings declined because of 
reduced hourly earnings. 


Earnincs AND Hours IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES 
Source: Tur ConFERENCE Boarp 
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The September-to-October advance in weekly earn- 
ings of all workers in the twenty-five industries, like 
that in their hourly earnings, was very small when com- 
pared with the changes that had occurred in previous 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


A 
Aver: H H 
Date Hour Ww ours per | Hours per : 
Earner Earner ee] Nec per; ment Man Payrolla 
Actual Real Actual Real Bice rw 
1941 October............. $.853 | $35.65 | 41.7| 40.6] 157.7| 171.4| 134.0] 145.7| 84.8| 126.7] 107.4. 
November.......... 860] 88,74 tale] 08 | 16000 | Late | asa's | aas'o le ake) te lors | Ik 1 
December........... .868 36.08 41.6 40.7 160.4 W720 135.6 145.5 84.6 126.8 107.3 171.9 
1942 January............. .878 | 37.47] 42.4] 40.8] 162.3] 171.7] 140.8] 149.0| 86.2! 197.9| 110.2] 1801 
Hebraary... cee oemen .880 $7.53 42.4 40.9 162.7 EGL a 141.0 148.3 86.2 128.8 111.0 181.6 
March te ee Cen .888 38.14 42.7 41.0 164.1 170.8 143.3 149.1 86.8 130.0 112.8 186.3 
ADIs Maint ct hoe .896 38.68 42.8 41.0 165.6 170.5 145.4 149.7 87.0 131.5 114.4 191.2 
ES ee, See Se . 906 39.00 42.7 41.2 167.5 Vig 146.6 150.7 86.8 182.5 115.0 194.2 
ARGV: tetas, i Mine .917 89.52 42.7 41.2 169.5 174.2 148.5 152.6 86.8 134.2 116.5 199.3 
DULY Ree con cbs Ric, « . 928 39.80 42.6 41.2 171.5 175.4 149.6 153.0 86.6 135.7 117.5 203.0 
August Se Sone, ee . 940 40.87 43 .2 41.2 173.8 rarpee 153.6 156.6 87.8 137.9 1201 211.8 
September.......... 957 41.79r 43.4 41.3 176.9 179.4 157.0 159.2 88.2 139.6 123-1 219.2 
Octohers. sen. ccs. .958 42.10 43.6 41.4 eI 177.6 158 .2 158.7 88.6 141.5 125.4 223.9 
rRevised 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, OCTOBER, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 
Ixpuster Hourly Weekly Actual Nominal 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. 
Agricultural BMDMlEMeN tar acsce Aenea e A ee eee eee $1.040 $1.042 $46.08 $46 .02 44.3 44.2 43.0 43 .0 
AICOMOD ILE eI eerie SUES crass slave amcrdedamoes at's 1.239 1.260 56.52 55 .43r 45.6 44.0r 41.7 41.5 
Boot and BOC MMM s e e a ox Rie ate eee ee .690 .684 26.75 25.76 38.8 37.7 40.4 40.4 
RO RORT Cal ses en Re Se ene (oon Ee. os ERE . 972 . 961 41.60 39.91 42.8 41.5 40.2 40.6 
Rayonrand aihed  progwces son. ae wecias a saneenes ne 857 .863 Soi 34.49 38.7 40.0 40.0 41.1 
Ne OLLON == NOre leat See ices Rts ace icheis,0 sie ares siti sta 218 .730 .729 31.14 31.03 42.6 42.6 40.5 40.5 
Wlectricalimanutactirmpee wee oc ee ek ss ae eae one 1.036 1.058 47.89 48.88 46.2 46.2 41.0 41.0 
POEUN ete ete ee ana asa hn © ate are hiner: asc a, 0 5% . 866 .838 38.46 35.89 44.4 42.8 41.3 40.9 
Hosieryrand knit goods ins jon telece cass miwhocclsvewls oa : 673 .669 26.46 25.70 39.3 38.4 40.5 40.4 
[bReynite MELEE Lo Se eee ew rs ee ee eee LOTT 1.086 42.97 43 .22 39.9 39.8 41.2 41.2 
Leather tanning and finishing..................-.0.00- . 826 822 34.41 33.98 41.7 41.3 42.8 42.6 
Ham ber aid lwOrks «25 Seki 0.0 we uleweneceare + hele oO 990 .984 45.03 46 .28 45.5 47.0 41.2 41.1 
leat packiniieedae f vcinc sms + obiscsiare hoes com ot oes 829 828 32.16 33 .26 38.8 40.2 40.1 40.1 
Paint And VALDISDewwecnertines Mts sete ws ie WISE» « SITs © 885 . 883 38.59 36.53 43.6 41.4 40.0 40.0 
PAPEL ANGipUlpy eieie hoe She ceo clids ceo cea oe toe . 848 . 836 37.56 Sonal 44.3 42.7 40.5 40.5 
Panek PLoducesectes, Geshe as sims das <atoe neler «preteen . 784 . 780 33.06 31.95 42.2 41.0 40.4 40.3 
Printing—book and job...............ceeceeeeeeeeees 922 897 | 38.52 | 37.96 41.8 42.3 39.8 39.8 
Printing—news and magazine............-...eeeeeeeee 1.034 1.063 41.07 41.57 39.7 39.1 39.7 39.7 
RAED SOE ee ciercict oe ono Le Sie crits clit S' Sre eels tert orate «fo 1.038 1.024 44.15 42. T4r 42.5 41.7 39.2 39.2 
TaRubber, tires and) tubess: aes ts.ts ries wie 4, 6:0: 0701 1.146 1.134 48.28 47.60 42.1 42.0 38.9 38.9 
DROLET LNDDEE DLOOUGCES aay sa ate Bs.) s'¢012 eo oisie sient 888 862 38 . 24 35. 64r 43.1 41. 4r 39.7 39.5 
Silksand ray Omer tes bbe « sare s sae toate nae eek elersterety 661 659 26.30 25.22 39.8 38.3 40.3 40.3 
WVGol eee ee ie Sete de olen re = s:alee Wetec cafe ceaie ate sive! vais .839 829 34.50 34.37 41.1 41.4 40.2 40.2 
1. Woolen and worsted goods...............0200000: . 826 .818 33.39 33.59 40.4 41.1 40.0 40.0 
Other woolen PROGUCESN) « visi <jeleis ovis ols «nies jotee s/¥ej0 . 862 851 36.53 35.79 42.4 42.1 40.6 40.7 
Foundries and machine shops..............-.se++e00: 1.041 1.039 49.29 49.13 47.3 47.3 43.3 43 .2 
MOR OUTC TIES sone oer a 1e"e fore win lel Ge oad ieiel Sie sacera'enstels 1.000 . 992 46.39 46.28 46.4 46.7 42.3 42.2 
2, Machines and machine tools..............++.0000 1.034 1.046 52.53 51.80 50.8 49.5 44.9 44.9 
BIO HICAVY. CQUIDINIEN Gs ec ic so ches le wis\efnac's els «mie aes ie vla ry 1.107 52.89 58.82 47.3 48.2 43.1 43.0 
4. Hardware and small parts.................2000005 943 964 42.80 43 56 45.4 45.2 41.3 41.2 
SeOther products ye risicits cists oa sfo¥ ores 6s o depletwis «ls 1.033 1.021 48.02 47.31 46.5 46.4 43.6 43.3 
DERIND UBTRIBS foe a a nieteiers is siete eiavcl oe lets nls. 8le.6'6 se ele's 016 Sinus $.958 8.957 $42.10 $41.79r 43.6 43.4 41.4 41.3 
(Gear ipa SS 4 FRA Gee Me 5 Som GEInD Caen nomiges Getic icky 8.825 $.833 $32.62 $32.63 39.5 39.2 39.6 39.6 
| Delewe) ares HAT 25 cOh GG tes DOGID UUO DODD Ceo OCEED c 1.182 1.187 45.88 45 .23 38.8 38.1 38.9 37.8 
OF SIN DUS TRIS seiiils) ofeicle lacs se ister e = xfolsi cial cis siete. 8<e me 9fu, ©. 6 <b0 $.960 $.959 $42.08 $41.77r 43.6 43.3 41.3 41.2 
rete een ee | 
I WG oan ns og Ge ob ao Garett 46 DOO COU DOO CC merene mmicitor ry $.972 $.978 $44.63 $45.87 45.9 46.9 46.0 46.8 
Shipbuilding........ 02... 02 eee eee eee es 1.210 1.210r 58.79 58 .00r 48.6 47 .9r 47.6 47 .6r 
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WAGE EARNINGS IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Tum CONFERENCE BoarD 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, OCTOBER, 1942 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 
Selgin -steinenrpee sense eene eee 


Average Earnings 


Weekly Employment Total Ma oF Payrolls 
Inpusrer Hourly, Actual Workea to 
Actual Real 
Oct. Sept Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. 
Agricultural HNPlEMIEnU aa ee Ch ewt es 187.1 | 187.4 | 167.5 | 167.3 | 168.0 | 169.7 | 142.7 | 140.6 | 127.7 | 125.6 | 239.0 | 235.2 
PAULO MNODLIC errs Ritts ate nes oe ch oot 196.0 | 199.4 | 187.5 | 183.9r]| 188.1 | 186.57) na n.a n.a na n.d. na. 
Boot and AUG: ee Sane ce 189.4 | 138.2 | 118.4 | 114.0 |] 118.8 | 115.6 94.1 95.3 80.1 78.8 | 111.4 | 108.6 
Mo erical pean hate econ seg cot nc kee 192.1 | 189.9 | 154.6 | 148.3 | 155.1 | 150.4 | 161.7 | 161.8 | 180.2 | 126.2 | 250.0 | 239.9 
Cotton—North Meare CRS an sin es Sale 5 3% 164.0 | 163.8 | 146.6 | 146.1 |] 147.0 | 148.2 49.4 49.2 44.0] 43.8 12.4 71.9 
Electrical manufacturing. ..............| 182.4 | 186.3 | 176.8 | 180.4 | 177.3 | 183.0 n.d. n.a n.d. n.a n.d. n.d. 
Furniture? Pe aE RI athe nA ea dive 8 wie 167.5 | 162.1 | 154.2 | 143.9 | 154.7 | 145.9 | 100.8 | 100.7 92.8 89.4 | 155.4 | 144.9 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 176.2 | 175.1 | 149.7 | 145.4 | 150.2 | 147.5 | 100.6 | 101.0 85.4 83.7 | 150.6 | 146.9 
Tponvend steel saree ok .dec gee sos ae 3 180.7 | 182.2 | 125.6 | 196.3 | 126.0 | 128.1 | 197.7 | 128.9 88.4 88.9 | 160.4 | 162.8 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 170.0 | 169.1 | 148.6 | 146.7 | 149.0 | 148.8] 86.8] 87.1] 76.0} 75.6] 129.0 | 127.8 
Kumber‘and millwork... 505.00. se 2 209.3 | 208.0 | 192.3 | 197.6 | 192.9 | 200.4 64.7 68.1 59.5 64.6 | 124.4 | 134.6 
Medtapackimpesemienis s dcaee sc. foe ft 175.3 | 175.1 | 186.6 | 141.3 | 137.0 | 148.8 | 151.4 | 154.7 | 118.2 | 125.2 | 206.8 | 218.6 
PAGANUCVAPMIGHG Oo, cookie cs ys eas 8 ss 165.7 | 165.4 | 145.2 | 187.5 | 145.6 | 139.5 | 140.9 | 138.1 | 123.4 | 114.8 | 204.6 | 189.9 
Paperandipulpens soi cs sw ces ccs ar ee es 168.3 | 165.9 | 144.0 | 186.9 | 144.4 | 188.8 | 115.9 | 116.6 99.1 96.1 | 166.9 | 159.6 
IPE Der Proguclss. Mae Siisnm ge vce. cet es 171.9 | 171.1 | 151.8 | 146.7 | 152.8 | 148.8 | 157.2 | 158.2 | 189.4 | 186.2 | 238.6 | 232.1 
Printing—book and job................ 141.2 | 187.4 | 128.6 | 126.7 | 129.0 | 128.5 | 115.2 | 119.2 | 104.9 | 103.4 | 148.1 | 142.2 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 149.2 | 158.4 | 131.5 | 183.1 | 131.9 | 185.0 | 123.7 | 120.9 } 109.1 | 105.1 | 162.7 | 160.9 
Pinu bewwerwe tee ee eects. co cass 165.8 | 163.6 | 157.5 | 152.5r) 158.0 | 154.7r| 107.1 | 101.8 | 101.6 94.8 | 168.7 | 155.2r 
Dilgenel PAVON Gas eek tec ce ceases s « 183.8 | 182.9 | 114.2 | 109.5 | 114.5 | 111.1 S3a7 8227 16 68.1 95.6 90.6 
DWVOCIER sneak eke ics as oes 166.1 | 164.2 | 143.9 | 143.4 | 144.3 | 145.4 84.4 85.0 TSO 745 te 1216] eS L9 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1ST7 | 181239 173.7") W7S.2 | W742") 1757 |-9385 2 | Se7 Tf 2284.4.) 217-2.) 408.55) $944 
WRN GUNITIeS ee ok ce os ces seh ee ete 169.5 | 168.1 | 156.7 | 156.8 | 157.2 | 158.5 | 148.4 | 145.0 | 137.1 | 184.9 | 232.5 | 296.6 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 188.3 | 190.5 | 192.4 | 189.7 | 193.0 | 192.4 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.a. n.a n.d. 
8: Heavy equipment,..............: 166.7 | 165.2 | 160.2 | 161.5 | 160.7 | 163.8 n.a n.a n.d n.a n.d. n.d. 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 184.2 | 188.3 | 172.5 | 175.6 | 173.0 | 178.1 | 206.1 | 204.1 | 192.9 | 190.2 | 355.5 | 358.4 
BepOther procuctSreccs.5.. <2. sseccrs 184.5 | 182.3 | 175.7 | 178.1 | 176.2 | 175.6 | 269.3 | 250.9 | 256.6 | 238.6 | 473.2 | 434.3 
CSTINDUBTHIES:.. cn cr eee was crew me sine sles Weta AE, 98 258-98) 15720 | 158.7 | 159.2 | 141.5 | 139.6 | 125.4 | 198.1 | 223.9 | 219.2 


a he a aE NN aN St NR I I I a a a aE lac eee ale 
NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other 
See footnotes on page 421 


woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 Industries.” 


periods. Weekly earnings increased only 0.7% in Oc- 
tober in contrast with the average monthly rises of 1.5% 
per month in 1941 and 1.7% per month in the first nine 
months of 1942. 

“Real” weekly earnings, which measure changes in 
living costs as well as those in dollar weekly earnings, 
declined 0.3% in October. This decline reflects a month- 
to-month rise in living costs of 1.1%, and a rise of dollar 
weekly income of only 0.7%. Despite the decline, real 
weekly earnings were higher than in any other month 
except September since these surveys were begun. 


EMPLOYMENT, Man Hours Aanp PAYROLLS 


Employment rose 1.4% in October and reached a new 
peak level for the series. While October employment 
levels were lower than those in September in ten in- 
dustries, most of these declines were fractional in mag- 
nitude. The only large decrease was that of 5.0% in 
the lumber and millwork industry. On the other hand, 
the increases in the other fifteen industries were sub- 
stantial. 

The combined effect of increased employment and a 
longer work week in October raised total man hours 
worked in the twenty-five industries 1.9% above the 


September level and established another new peak level 
for the series. Total man hours rose in October in all 
but five of the individual industries. 

Similarly, the effect of higher weekly earnings and 
increased employment raised October payrolls 2.1% to 
a new peak level. October payrolls were lower than they 
had been in September in only six of the individual 
industries. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


Average hourly earnings of workers in both the ce- 
ment and petroleum industries declined in October. 
They were, however, higher than in any previous month 
except September when peak levels for these earnings 
were reached. Curtailed employment necessitated a 
longer work week in October in both industries. Since 
average hours worked in October increased more than 
hourly earnings declined in the petroleum industry, 
average weekly earnings rose 1.4% above the Septem- 
ber level. In the cement industry, the rise in working 
hours was the same as the decline in hourly earnings 
with the result that weekly earnings in October were 
the same as those in September. Average weekly earn- 
ings in both industries were at peak levels in October. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, OCTOBER, 1942 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


= ae 


st 
pe 


Att Mater FEMALE 
Average Earnings ee Hour Average Earnings Average e Hours 
r ee! ir 
Invustar Hourly Weekly he Earner Hourly Weekly Wage Earner 
Oct Sept Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. 
eeenltural int hn, paws Ferree 1.047 |$1.048 [$46.45 |$46.35 | 44.4] 44.2 | $.787 | $.786 |$33.19 |$32.43 | 42.2] 41.3 
RRR ee 5 1, ae "esd yo 58.20 | 57.157] 45.9] 44.371 .852| .866r| 34.85 | 34.127] 40.9| 39.4r 
Bootand Shoe sas 90s atest he wetste nore orn 793 .782 | 31.49 | 30.04 39.7 38.4 567 .559 | 21.09 | 20.23 aif ieys 36.2 
G@hemicallytacsictereucseneoteicpe nies stake cna 1.031 | 1.017 | 44.85 | 42.59 43.5 41.9 654 655 | 25.64 | 25.50 39.2 39.0 
Rayon and allied products.......... 926 .937 | 37.41 | 38.09 40.4 40.7 . 633 .633 | 23.48 | 24.03 mw (| re 
Cotton—Nortbhie cc -cs qc belo tie stoyest cus oars 786 .785 | 35.12 | 34.87 44.7 44.4 .663 660 | 26.81 | 26.79 40.4 0.6 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.134 | 1.145 | 53.69 | 54.07 | 47.3] 47.2 .740 766 | 31.93 | 33.08 | 43.2] 43.2 
Furniture ccc co ccice detetignaats oh rare 884 .855 | 39.60 | 36.85 44.8 43.1 .579 577 | 22.35 | 21.95 38.6 38.0 
Hosiery and knit goods............---- 860 .851 | 35.98 | 34.48 41.8 40.5 .550 548 | 21.02 | 20.53 38.2 37.5 
Tron and ‘steel®o. teecnnd inven oo cater 1.077 | 1.086 | 42.97 | 43.22 39.9 39.8 eae we a ei aie we oningd 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 848 844 | 35.66 | 35.23 42.1 41.8 .663 .669 | 25.80 | 25.58 38.9 38.3 
Lumber and millwork................. .990 .984 | 45.03 | 46.298 | 45.5 47.0 ot ae We Fe gi free tons 
Meat packing ane. soe aerate a 871 867 | 34.28 | 35.35 39.4 40.8 . 645 655 | 23.51 | 24.74 36.4 37.8 
Paint and ‘varnishes cacedtectcteteteeo te ais 904 .898 | 39.78 | 37.54 44.0 41.8 654 .653 | 24.13 | 22.92 36.9 35.1 
Paper and Ul Does oer. otek cys Paap id -Posa ta 868 .856 | 38.64 | 36.88 44.5 43.1 .588 583 | 22.74 | 22.21 38.7 38.1 
Paper producta@:. 4.0 witb fener mar 885 .878 | 38.51 | 37.07 43.5 42.2 .5T4 564 | 22.71 | 21.74 39.6 $8.5 
Printing—book and job................ 1.041 | 1.016 | 44.24 | 43.48 42.5 42.8 565 540 | 22.43 | 21.98 39.7 40.7 
Printing—news and MAPZAZING 5 os ale ae 1.113 | 1.198 | 44.19 | 44.11 39.7 39.1 .604 637 | 24.01 | 25.00 39.8 39.2 
Rubbets soc coms oo emg 3 ote amrers ata 1.185 | 1.1587) 52.12 | 49. 91r] 44.0 43.1 734 .722 | 29.19 | 28.08 39.7 38.9 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.247 | 1.222 | 54.11 | 52.66 43.4 43.1 .810 809 | 31.07 | 30.88 38.4 38.2 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.061 | 1.023 | 48.00 | 44.107} 45.2] 43.17) .681 662 | 27.77 | 26.06 | 40.8] 39.4 
Sik-and ray Oni... .c. ste ssiecie sets Galas TAT .745 | 30.88 | 29.75 41.3 39.9 522 513 | 19.65 | 18.31 37.6 35.7, 
WH OO) soe ech WPA rch chtegers tures hate 897 .886 | 38.29 | 37.66 42.7 42.5 .733 721 | 28.10 | 28.09 38.3 38.9 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ . 883 .869 | 36.69 | 36.39 41.6 41.9 MST 731 | 28.26 | 28.47 38.3 39.0 
2, Other woolen products*........... .912 .905 | 40.19 | 39.21 44.1 43.3 B25; 701 | 27-75. |. 27.27 38.4 38.9 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.071 | 1.066 | 51.17 | 50.87 | 47.8] 47.7 25 719 | 31.34 | 30.79 | 43.2] 42.8 
We -Boundries yi: sender e otto ae creas 1.006 .997 | 46.81 | 46.64 46.5 46.8 .731 134 | S077 b-S).45 42.1 43.3 
2. Machines and machine tools.......| 1.064 | 1.070 | 54.87 | 53.70 |} 51.6] 50.2 .7105 713 | 30.60 | 30.02 43.4] 42.1 
3. Heavy equipment................ 1.117 | 1.107 | 52.89 | 58.82 | 47.3] 48.9 ive: Bera ot sa ae seers 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 1.002 | 1.020 | 46.73 | 47.28 | 46.7] 46.4 | .682| .695 | 27.57 | 27.91 | 40.4] 40.2 
5. Other products...............000. 1.077 | 1.063 | 50.39 | 49.58 | 46.8] 46.7] .750] .731 | 33.299] 32.34] 44.4| 44.2 
5 TEPUBTRINN Dr. kT tac ndee lek $1.025 /$1.023 |845.84 |$45.407] 44.6 | 44.37] $.639 | $.636 |$25.98 |$24.927| 39.4] 39.0 
Cement ias. see cae Seis. $.825 | $.883 |$32.62 |$32.63 39.5 39.2 
Petroletm renning ieee aco pieyerue -einis 1.182 | 1.187 | 45.88 | 45.23 | $8.8] $8.1 
97 INDUBTRIES hse c,15.vie erate ele $1,026 |$1.024 |$45.73 |$45.29r| 44.4] 44.1 
Brora ene: eee ee $1. 023 |$1.020 |$47.36 |$48.25 | 46.3 | 47.3 | 8.793 | 8.800 |$35.13 [36.08 | 44.3 | 45.1 
Shinbpildites Cerca van At Peal Perea: 1.210 | 1.2107] 58.79 | 58.007] 48.6] 47.9r| ... chdae | eae wale ie iets «ae 


See footnotes on page 421 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


In the aircraft industry average hourly earnings de- 
clined from $.978 in September to $.972 in October. 
Both the employment of a larger number of women 
workers at a lower hourly rate and shorter hours which 
reduced overtime payments contributed toward the de- 
cline in hourly earnings. Since double-time payments 
for work on Labor Day had been largely responsible for 
the large rise in earnings in September, the lack of such 
payments in October would tend to reduce earnings per 
hour. Thus, weekly earnings of aircraft workers were 
2.7% lower in October. 

Average hourly earnings of all male shipyard workers 
remained unchanged at $1.210 in October. While a 
larger number of unskilled male wage earners worked 
one hour longer per week and received higher earnings 
per hour in October, semi-skilled and skilled workers 


earned slightly less for their hour’s work. Longer work- 
ing hours for all workers caused average weekly earn- 
ings to rise to $58.79, a new peak level in October. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN OCTOBER 


Hourly earnings averaged $.958 in October. They 
were 0.1% above the September level, 12.3% above 
those of last October and 62.4% greater than the 1999 
average. 

Weekly earnings, in rising 0.7% from September to 
October, reached $42.10. They exceeded weekly earn- 
ings in October, 1941, by 18.1% and those in 1929 by 
47.5%. 

Average hours per week at 43.6 in October were 0.5% 
greater than those in September, 4.6% greater than 
those in October, 1941, and only 9.7% less than the 
average for the year 1929. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE WAGE EARNERS, OCTOBER, 1912 


Average Earnings 


oa sab oo Average Hours 
ee jy 
Hourly Weekly age Earner Hourly Weekly Wage neared 
de Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct. Sept 
Agric i Maton ten’ Ho | Sage asl Playin noe lake qantaieanall ra) paleeeee 
eco mnplementeeres sts eee ee $.839 |$36.26 |$35.69 42.9 42.5 181.075 |81.077 |$47.91 |$47.90 44.6 44.5 
head pitt BPS A ite crate) Staats & CAM Ce clans .040 | 1.0507) 47.11 | 47.047] 45.3 44.87] 1.299 | 1.323r] 59.75 | 58.487] 46.0 44.2r 
Chonint BOCA hic hatite ais est cue ieie 4a 447 446 | 17.57 | 16.77 39.3 37.6 . 807 .796 | 32.04 | 80.57 39.7 38.4 
ita red alte 4 en bias af aleictneny. ik . 868 .865 36.72 36.00 42.3 41.6 | 1.083 | 1.068 | 47.54 | 44.80 43.9 42.0 
pores NEC DLOGUCUSn ea. ch se th pi a 4 4 i re: ae 9 .961 .972 | 39.02 | 39.79 40.6 40.9 
no—North...... Laluae apod-ane . 0 | .821] .822 | 36.63 | 36. 
fect peanulachuring Sire Easing srevaloians .840 .852 | 38.81 | 39.11 46.2 45.9 | 1.167 | 1.178 | 55.32 Seu rd Te 
ati - Bee yas Sa TAT .1905 | 33.62 | $32.19 45.0 43.8 .918 .885 | 41.03 | 37.97 44.7 42.9 
Im the = LEPPOOUS te ore lnc: .540 .530 | 22.84 | 22.12 42.3 41.7 .895 .889 | 37.37 | 35.87 41.8 40.4 
pee ae steel’......... Better eee nwees 822 SLi SLs jeS) 14 38.6 38.4 | 1.122 | 1.135 | 44.99 | 45.51 40.1 40.1 
ther tanning and finishing.......... .637 .641 | 26.63 | 26.30 | 41.8] 41.1 893 .885 | 37.30 | 36.65 | 41.8] 41.4 
Lumber and millwork................. .736 | .734 | 31.31 | $2.91] 42.6 | 44.8] 1.054 | 1.044 | 49.26 | 50.08] 46.8| 48.0 
BARRE PONG rashes «snc ~ 744 | .742 | 28.79 | 29.46 | 38.7| 39.7] .939| .984] 37.28 | 38.67] 39.7| 41.4 
IRAmtAnd VArMIgh., .. co. eee a nc eae ¢ .769 .758 | 83.30 | 31.08 43.3 41.0 977 .973 | 43.28 | 41.06 44.3 42.2 
Rapertand pulpe2os seer... 22 Ok vee . 736 .721 | 31.42 | 30.04 42.7 41.7 927 .914 | 42.00 | 39.91 45.3 43.7 
Paper products... .. sees ene cew ees seens .703 -701 | 29.61 | 29.01 42.1 41.4 . 944 .935 | 41.53 | 39.70 44.0 42.5 
Printing—book and job.. osteseseceeess . 640 Ola 27. OF |=26761 42.3 43.1} 1.175 | 1.150 | 49.94 | 49.11 42.5 42.7 
Printing—news and magazine.......... ME: .738 | 29.76 | 28.74 40.6 38.9 | 1.227 | 1.241 | 48.40 | 48.59 39.4 39.1 
Rubber....... Petal nVcktesisi Siseety Weir eiaiwie nie .879 .847 | 37.45 | 36.257] 42.6 42 .8r| 1.193 | 1.167r| 52.54 | 50.30r) 44.0 43.1 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ .979 .949 | 41.41 | 39.29 42.3 41.4 | 1.254 | 1.228 | 54.44 | 53.00 43.4 43 2 
2. Other rubber products............ .702 .692 | 30.42 | 31.397] 43.3 45.47) 1.074 | 1.086 | 48.62 | 44.577] 45.3 43.0r 
Woolsaen weir csi 2h 5. Se bo. 2 135 .733 | 30.17 | 30.39 41.2 41.4 .972 .957 | 42.93 | 41.23 43.5 43.1 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ .760 .761 | 30.79 | 31.18 40.5 41.0 .959 .939 | 40.50 | 39.83 42 2 42.4 
Re Other woolen products‘ Suibicke.. dacs < . 686 .681 | 29.02 | 28.84 42.3 42.3 .983 .975 | 43.90 | 42.60 44.7 43.7 
Foundries and machine shops........... 880 .876 | 41.78 | 41.382 | 47.5 | 47.2] 1.115 | 1.112 | 58.96 | 53.91 | 48.4] 48.5 
1 Foundries aS Re eee poet cee eee .828 810 | 37.39 | 36.68 45.2 45.3 | 1.082 | 1.075 | 50.95 | 50.97 47.1 47.4 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 936 .942 | 47.84 | 47.02 | 51.1] 49.9 | 1.097 | 1.109 | 57.29 | 55.87 | 52.2} 50.4 
8. Heavy equipment................ .873 862 | 41.24 | 40.34 47.2 46.8 | 1.166 | 1.156 | 55.68 | 56.55 47.8 48.9 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 813 .821 | 38.83 | 38.74 | 47.8 | 47.2 | 1.022 | 1.042 | 47.69 | 48.35 | 46.7] 46.4 
De UNEr PIOGUCES. oe cess Ls cae de ees .921 .925 | 43.56 | 43.78 47.3 47.8 | Lily | Us104 |"53220 | 5277 47.6 47.8 
GARINDUSTRIES’. oeciste ssn cs tos. cules $.805 | $.8017/$35.29 |$35.13r] 43.7 43.7 |$1.083 |$1.0817/$48.83 |$48.37r] 45.0 44.7r 
ements ty chy Lette eee eee seer ress $.725 | $.736 |$28.34 |$28.81 39.1 39.2 | $.840 | $.848 |$33.26 1833.22 39.6 39.2 
Betrolewm .reGning cece .s-orceereree ements .893 .893 | 34.74 | 33.76 | 38.9 | 37.8 | 1.233 | 1.239 | 47.84 | 47.33 | 38.8 | 38.2 
QESINDUST RIMS ict cicanaetarsias aca ren mers $.805 | $.8017/$35.22 |$35.067r] 43.6 43.6 |$1.083 |$1.0827/$48 68 |$48.23r] 44.8 44.5 
1 UR Gr ee pra CALS CMCRERE ROS ROE AE RCIICRRE SCRE $.950 | 8.971 |842.47 |$44.96 44.7 46.3 1$1.025 |$1.021 |$47.46 |$48.29 46.3 47.3 
Shipp wlatigs oe ce a es ae reiaie cine > aureus 1.032 | 1.0117} 51 29 | 49.24r} 49.7 48.7r} 1.283 | 1.2887] 61.84 | 61.317] 48.2 47 .6r 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such w: d c 
Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 


Be services rendered by the company to employees. 
Diay 


as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


UnsxILLEp 


SkImLLED AND Semi-SKILLED 


Average Earnings 


e equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 


character. 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Tax Conreaence Boar; revised data since Jan. 1941, available upon request. 


2Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


8Based on data collected by the Amezican Iron and Steel Institute and Taz Conresence Boag. 
8Si!k and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


n.a. Not available for publication; included in total indexes, 


“Real” weekly earnings, or weekly earnings adjusted 
for changes in living costs, stood at 158.7 (1923 = 100) 
in October. They were 0.3% below the September level, 
8.9% above those of October of last year and 48.0% 
above the 1929 average. 

Employment gains in October amounted to 1.4%. 
Since October, 1941, 11.7% more persons have been 
employed, and 40.1% more since 1929. 

Man hours in October rose 1.9% from the September 
level. They were 16.8% more than a year before and 
26.4% more than the average for the year 1929. 

Payrolls stood at 223.9 (1923 =100) in October. This 
level represented rises of 2.1% since September, 31.9% 
since October, 1941, and 106.5% since 1929. 


‘Principally rugs. 
pPreliminary 
rRevised 


The position of the average manufacturing worker in 
October was advantageous. His average hourly earn- 
ings were higher than ever before. His work week 
averaged 43.6 hours in October and his weekly earnings 
were the highest recorded in these surveys. In addi- 
tion, more persons than ever before were able to enjoy 
this greater weekly return and more commodities and 
services could be purchased than in any other month 
except September. Plants were operated a greater 
number of hours and larger payrolls disbursed in 
October than in any other month since these surveys 
were begun. 

E. B. Dunn 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Cost of Living, United States and 70 Cities, November 


HE COST of living of families of wage earners and 

lower-salaried clerical workers in the United States 
rose 0.6% between October 15 and November 15. Hous- 
ing, clothing and fuel and light costs remained at the 
previous month’s levels, but further rises in food prices, 
amounting to 1.0% during the period, continued to raise 
the general average. The only other advance, 0.8% in 
prices of sundries, was due mainly to recent federal taxes 
imposed on cigars and cigarettes. THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s index of the cost of living now stands at 
100.3% of the 1923 level, 8.0% above that of a year ago, 
and 16.6% higher than in January, 1941. The pur- 
chasing value of the 1923 dollar amounted to 99.7 cents 
in November, 100.3 cents in October and 107.6 cents a 
year ago. 


Between October 15 and November 15 the cost of 
living rose in sixty-seven of the seventy cities surveyed 
monthly by THE ConFreRENCE Boarp. In one city, 
Indianapolis, it remained unchanged, and in two cities, 
Cincinnati and New Orleans, it declined. Since Novem- 
ber, 1941, living costs have advanced in all cities for 
which figures are available; such increases ranging from 
5.5% in Dayton to 12.4% in San Francisco. 

The Rockford index has been carried back to January, 
1939, and placed on that base. It now appears with the 
other indexes so based, raising the total number of 
cities to sixty-two. The new index for the period covered 
is available upon request. 


H. S. Hi 
Division of Industrial Economies 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, NOVEMBER, 1942 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Budgetary 
Weights! 
November, 1942 
Co ae See ee oe ey mee ed 33 106.5 
FOUR Agents A ves ate re ore gare ws hs 20 90.8 
Clothingyaretcie cae erp cane oe Pees 12 88.5 
Men’ sivicccinss cies tine ds ote ae, 97.9 
SW OM emt Bs roc seers eget cousin ee see 79.0 
Wieland hight Sto eenrnvdevaccts he ais 5 90.5 
Coale tits. teten eae te 92.9 
Gas and electricity*............4 : 85.7 
Sundries: Moses Me deri. is ray oe 30 106.2 
Weighted average of all items....... 100 100.3 
Purchasing value of dollar.......... 99.7 


Relative importance in post World War I, family ‘budget. 


— | | | 


Percentage Changes 


——— 
_ | | 


=—=—_————_——— — ————— 
=—————__— EE ESS 


October, 1942 November, 1941 
October, 1942 November, 1941 to to 
November, 1942 November, 1942 
105 .4 92.2 +1.0 +15.5 
90.8 89.5 0 +1.5 
88.5 79.6 0 +11.2 
97.9 St.3 0 +12.1 
79.0 71.9 0 + 9.9 
90.5 90.2 0 +0.3 
92.9 92.4 0 +0.5 
85.7 85.9 0 0.2 
105. 4r 101.9 +0.8 +4.2 
99.7r 92.9 +0.6 +8.0 
103 .3r 107.6 —0.6 -7.3 


2Based on Tax Conrerence Boarp indexes of food prices, November 14, 1941: October 1 
c , I 1 p , , : 5, 1942 N 4 
"Based on retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas, or 2,000 pin ope sapine aan gas. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


—————e—e—e—eoooe—————————————————————— 


Weighted Clothing Fuel and Light 
Date Average o Food Housing Sundries Pygnasing 
All Iteins Total Men’s Women’s Total Coal Gas and Dol ie 
Thee Electricity 
1941 November........| 92.9 92.2 89.5 79.6 87.3 1.9 90.2 92 
December........ 93.2 92.6 89.9 80.1 87.8 712.3 90.3 ee an hele ie 
1942 January..........| 94.5 95.2 90.1 82.4 91.4 73.4 90.3 92.6 85.7 | 102.5 | 105.8 
February 95.1 95.7 90.4 84.5 93.6 15.3 90.4 92.7 85.7 | 102.9 | 105.9 
March........... 96.1 97.5 90.7 85.8 95.2 76.4 90.4 92.8 85.7 | 108.5 | 104.1 
April. 97.1 98.8 91.0 88.4 98.3 73.5 90.1 92.3 85.7 | 104.1 | 108.0 
Mayes. es esesss. 97.3 99.1 91.1 88.6 98.0 79.1 90.5 92.9 85.7 | 104.2 | 102.8 
June.. 97.3 99.5 91.0 88.1 97.8 78.3 90.4 92.8 85.7 | 104.1 | 102.8 
July. essere, 97.8 | 100.3 90.8 88.0 97.6 718.4 90.4 92.8 85.7 | 105.0 | 109.9 
figual J, ees 98.1 | 101.1 90.8 88.2 97.7 78.6 90.4 92.8 85.7 | 105.0 | 101.9 
September. ....... 08.6 102.8 00.8 88.4 97.8 78.9 90.5 92.9 85.7 | 104.7 | 101.4 
ee Ur , 88.5 97.9 79. ; 
November........ 100.3 | 106.5 90.8 98.5 97.9 wa ee ro a i rd booed 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1942 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
a Rn SURI AOU MELO 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numpers Percentage 
Jan.. 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 19839 =100 Changes 


Cirr Oct. 1942 | Nov. 1941 City Oct. 1942 | Nov. 1941 

Noy. 1942} Oct. 1942 | Nov. 1941 to to Nov. 1942 | Oct. 1942 | Noy. 1941 to to 
Nov. 1942 | Nov. 1942 Nov. 1942 | Nov. 1942 

Akron 

a oe TOGIE fej 184A f/118.0) 41.9] 4418/9 | Food... .0s..3.555. 8 +0.9| +19.9 
RIGOUR FSi. 2 de 5 INST TIS aT Wee. 9 | 0) Letdied | Housing’... on; oc oon c if 0 +0.5 
Clothing. . . Roo eee Oe AZN 53 oj 121 2 evl07.6 || 4-0. | -elee7 | Clothing, ©. <....cs. 118.3 +0.1 | +10.8 
Fuel and light........ 113.3 Fuel and light....... 104.8 0 +0.1 
Housefurnishings. ... . 118.4 Housefurnishings....| 121.5 0 +5.1 
SUNGRIES |. S.ie).50'> oh 107.7 DUNGIIES Ae. Maes ce 102.5 +0.6 +2.3 
Wer he ae +0.5 +8.6 


ECoG Ahn «ayo as ae 133.9 8 3 © PardratenccanatiNe : ; ; +13.7 
JST yy a, ae eee 99.2 99.2 Housing eee. .ene ; +3 .2 
MC IOHNIN BY. cteccsin Soins 118.0 | 118.0 Glothing ee nae. +11.4 
Fuel and light........ 111.6 | 110.8 Fuel and light....... ‘ -0.5 
Housefurnishings. .... TEES ies Housefurnishings....| 124. +6.7 
DUNGMeS TE Leas ues 107.5 | 106.5r DUNGTICS weet) eee 103. +2.0 

Weighted Total.....| 116.2 | 115.9r +0.3 +74 

Baltimore 
OGd Rar rinse oc dxies 150.3 149.7 124.4 +0.4} 420.8 sis 68 elb be eee as 8 +15.0 
EFOUBIN Ecc. i5) a Bo 107.6 107.6 104.5 0 +3.0 DB. ec eeeeees 9 +0.4 
MOTO CHIN Pie ct 60 Sha 120.5 120.3 107.6 +0.2] 412.0 ws olgie 004 we oh +14.6 
Fuel and light........ 106.2 106.2 +0.2 | Fuel and light....... 106.2 +0.2 
Ho ishings..... 130.6 | 130.6 +5.3 | Housefurnishings....| 124.1 +8.8 
Series ses Skis 103.5 102.6r EL OnE SUNGTIES em. terete ey 106.1 +2.8 

Weighted Total..... 123-8) | 123.3 |, 11210 +0.4] +10.5 Weighted Total....| 116.5 +8.3 
Bi Cleveland 
Cea ie ee Se L crore eeu gue oe pea 132.5 131.5 +12.6 
ROUSING o< ses es aS ROUSING: cise re ee © 104.7 104.7 =O). 
Clothing owns: cco cies Glothing yeeros. 126.9 | 126.8 +12.0 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 105.7 | 105.5 -0.4 
Housefurnishi As : Housefurnishings....| 118.2 | 118.2 +4.5 
ousefurnishings. . 
SSUNGIICT SG . Ssiohiy «arcs 103. SUNGNIES 4. fare sens 104.5 | 103.7r 42.7 
Weighted Total... 17 Weighted Total....} 116.3 | 115.7 +6.4 
~ Boston : ne 
Se ee oe 139.0 2 Paneer ee 9. . 
Housinigen wes Sens 103.8 Housing. .¢.0.<0 00%. 105.6 nd ies 
Clothing tin ccioae. 6 - 125.1 CIOthIN Gg” ue «die 122.8 + +12. 
Fuel and light........ 107.9 Fuel and light....... 85.9 0 -14.1 
Housefurnishings..... 127.9 Housefurnishings....| 127.9 0 +6.6 
Sundries ee wo Se. 105.3 Siindnies accent ae 101.3 +0.9 -0.5 
Weighted Total..... 119.9 Weighted Potall.c, 119. 5 Higa 5 +7 a 
Bridgeport ] 
Rood seen tremieecat. weer 135.4 . ) ad ee an ee 
Housing Eevee dOG. 9 Hlonsin ghee welche 105.1 , ; ab 
het ee 124.9 Plotitits ace en 121.5| 121.4] 110.8} +0.1] +9. 
Clothing: son. sos ees. . tat Tae er eiGk & bees , PHS 
Fuel and light 107.6 Fuel and light....... 
Restireniciitign: A 126.4 Housefurnishings....| 127.5 | 127.5 | 122.0 0 | +4.5 
Se Ses or ela he 111.0 Sundries............ 104.0| 103.1] 102.5|} 40.9] 41.5 
TIOTICS Pe coge oe erniarer tre .0} 109.97} 103.7 || +1.0] +7.0] Sundries....... 
Weighted Total..... 120.6 Weighted Total....| 115.0 | 114.4] 109.0 +0.5 $5.5 
Buffalo | Denver 
g é 13. 
MOOG ego tcf retatey st lae "ays 137.0 136.1 +0.7 | +14.4 Food. itty Savas foie atoae's 132.7 ee a : fre a ; 
Housing elias Bad 114.7] 114.7 0 +2.9 | Housing............ 105.6 : es oe | ets 
Clothing ce signs oon 119.0| 118.5 40.4] +11.7 Clothing... ee 121.2 | 121.0 | 108.8 2 | lg 
Fuel and light........ 102.8 | 102.8 0 -0.3 | Fuel and light....... Heth a Lee ilahete A" (Pe e's 
ishi 125.8 | 125.5 +0.2 +5.5 | Housefurnishings. .. . ,. 22.5 | =: : oe 
ce ial ‘7..| 108.6 | 107.97 40.6] +5.2]| Sundries............ 100.7 | 100.5r, 102.0], +0.2| 1.3 
ete ier ae : : = os 
Weighted Total..... 120.1 119.6r +0.4 +8.1 Weighted Total....| 114.6 13.3 108 at ae 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE eA CTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1942—Cont 


Source: Tue ConrERENCE BoarpD 


December, 1942 


SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
inued 


Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers 
P ta am 
Paton plete : Jan 8 
Ciry Oct. 1942 | Nov. 1941 Pa 
Nov. 1942 | Oct. 1942 | Nov. 1941 
Nov. t t 
Nov. 1942 | Oct. 1942 | Nov. 1941 wart ay Me 10s 
Des Moines Houston 
9 
BOGG.? 3-9: Pots ys 143.7 | 143.7 40.6 | Food. 4. 724. ape ane ae ae oh: 
Hotising’y. str. 02 seeite 105.3 | 105.3 +1.8 | Housing............ 124.3 | 124.0| 110.9 
Clotting 4. 0a cn. 126.8] 126.7 +12.9 | Clothing............ 4. eH ee 
Fuel and light........ 114.7] 114.7 +0.7 | Fuel and light....... 92.3 eames 
Housefurnishings. .... 123.8 | 123.8 +10.9 | Housefurnishings. .. . 126.1 105.771 104.1 
Sundries tase LOSF 1h e162 797, HOtS | SUNGrIes rata site oe iaseehll (tron ih sian 
Weighted Total. .... 120.6| 120.57 46.3} Weighted Total....} 116.5] 116.0] 109.5 
- 20 BBE Seloee ial doe iad Wg ee ee ee ee 
Detroit Huntington, W. Va. 
Food. dete Siasaets 135.6 132.6 113.7 +2.3 | +19.3 Food. Pe SOR 136.3 n.a 
Housing............. 107.0} 107.0] 106.5 0 +0.5 | Housing............ 111.7 n.a 
ClothingS. Ao sect 117.9 Lae 105.1 +0.6 | +12.2 | Clothing. oe ee eeeeses 118.3 n.a 
Fuel and light........ 109.8 | 109.8] 108.8 0 +0.9 | Fuel and light....... 100.0 n.a 
Housefurnishings. .... 13351) |e s1SS.20) Seo 4 0.1 +8.7 | Housefurnishings....} 124.0 n.d 
Sundries pee cca 102.5 101.7 100.6 +0.8 Pie0) | Sundties. secre aes 112.3 SES. n.d 
ao. +0.9| +8.4 Weighted Total....}| 120.4 n.a 
¥ oer #5 Indianapolis 
Prt ame acs erat alt +0.9 | +12.6 | Food...............| 186.3 0 
Sheets s meee sil 0.5 OD Housings... a= be tOenS 3 
Jose tenn 2 0 +145 | Clothing... ....-...:| T19.9 5 
Saot ee Tf 0 O | Fuel and light.......| 104.7 ae 
Housefurnishings..... 129.6 40.4 +8.4 | Housefurnishings....| 112.1 0 
Sundries #6. e ts .08. ey. 104.5 +0.8 “O05 Oundriess so) «oo 107.1 3 
Weighted Total..... 116.5 +0.5 Weighted Total....| 117.1 6 
Erie, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
Hood sere ete sitan 138.3 136.4 +1 4 |) 2190S || Foods 72-5: oa es 121.8 =f) 
HIOQUEIN Gg Ape. 528: 109.9} 109.9 0 Spa ® IP Housing’. 65 soe dee 101.7 JE 
Clothitige see S225 [es 229 +02 |" =-19°9 |) Clothing. J.°-.:- 4... 121.7 8 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 | 107.5 0 +0.5 | Fuel and light....... 110.6 2 
Housefurnishings..... 129.8 | 129.8 0 +5.4 | Housefurnishings....| 120.9 0 
DSUNGLIES pets ce ore 110.5 | 109.4r +1.0 3.8 Sundries. Cos 50s... 104.9 et 
Weighted Total..... 123.9 | 122.97 +0.8 | +11.5 Weighted Total....| 112.2 9 
Fall River aT an Lansing Ks. 
Food. An ac SS ROE 143.3 141.4 124.0 1/38. | se lome: f; Moodeeck aemee. aooe 150.3 148.4 129.9 41.3 | 415.7 
Housing Fy one aoc eaeenc Pea 104.3 104.3 101.9 0 +2 4 | Housing...0:<.....- 98.0 98.0 98.0 0 0 
Clothing. cjg ele aly otal 118.8 118.8 106.8 0 102 } Clothing, o-oo es 124.1 124.0 108.1 +0.1 +14.8 
Fuel and light........ 102.9} 102.9} 102.6 0 +0.3 | Fuel and light....... 101.6 | 101.6 | 101.6 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 114.3] 114.3] 112.4 0 +1.7 | Housefurnishings....} 129.5 | 129.5 | 121.6 0 +6.5 
PHOTIER ie cr cen shen « 106.8 | 105.9r/ 104.8] +0.8] +1.9]| Sundries............ 105.7 | 104.9] 104.1] 40.8] 41.5 
Weighted Total..... 120.4 | 119.5 1.4 | _+0:8 +8.1 Weighted Total....{| 119.6 | 118.9] 111.2 +0.6 47.6 
Los Angeles be Poh alte | i . | 
pa esatevlagete aa eave 3.1 150.0 133.2 epee. E) || Sea Olt Road faces ae eran 142.3, 141.4 120.6 +0.6 | +18.0 
Housing.......... ee 92.0 92.0 93.7 0 = Se ec ekOUSIN Drei ee 104.6 104.6 103.5 0 +1.1 
Clothing. ae ee deenees 127.9 127.9 117.8 0 Ho Of Clothing. co. seme 119.0 118.9 107.4 +0.1 } +10.8 
Fuel and light Ate Ree 103.9 | 103.9 103.5 0 +0.4 } Fuel and light....... 96.2 96.2 96.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .. . . 127.1] 196.9] 120.5 +0.2 +5.5 | Housefurnishings....] 123.8 | 123.8] 120.4 0 42.8 
aLryehy Ceo, As Senchae oie 106.5 | 105.7 | 101.7 +0.8 Sic HOW ON ANS TT hyt e eG Sa, soe 106.5 | 105.7r} 102.7 +0.8 +3.7 
Weighted Total..... 118.4} 117.3 | 110.7] +0.9| +7.0 _ Weighted Total....| 118.5 18.07} 109.3) +04] +8.4 
Grand Rapids | ~~ Louisville } wand 
Food) ohrueors meen 139.3 | 139.0r] 125.6 20.2 LY OT Boa... 5. a <n 127.6 | 126.4] 115.6 +0.9 | +10.4 
Housing cay. aii mene 106.6 | 106.6} 106.6 0 On | ousing’ sok eee 104.5 | 104.5 | 104.6 0 —0.1 
CAGE ars ese cee 12i.9 | 121.6) 110.0 “OS Wee LO0 8) 1) Clothingsus:.. aes 119.7 | 119.4] 111.0 +0.3 +7.8 
Fuel and light........ 108.1 | 108.1] 108.0 0 +0.1 | Fuel and light....... 115.5%) V6.5) 115.4 0 +0.1 
Housefurnishings Fe irks 132.7 Lo ( 120.7 0 +9.9 | Housefurnishings....| 127.7 127.7 119.6 0 +6.8 
PUIMCTICS toate see 105.7 | 105.0r! 101.3 +0.7 Seer) SUDUTICS. 5 ek eee 103.1 102.5r} 99.9 +0.6 +3.2 
ye pout ml —_— | : Be cae NE ae) 
Weighted Total..... 119.1 | 118.7r; 111.9} 40.8] +6.4] Weighted Total....} 115.6] 114.97 +0.6| +5.9 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1942—Continued 
Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jay 
Crrr Oct. 1942 | Noy. 1941 Cirr Oct. 1942 | Nov. 1941 
Nov, 1942 | Oct. 1942 | Nov. 1941 to to Nov. 1942 | Oct. 1942 } Nov. 1941 to to 
Nov. 1942 | Noy. 1942 Noy. 1942 | Nov. 1942 
Lynn Muskegon 
MOOd Wa. cree sucSiv aude 143.2 140.7 123.8 PL Old LOR Ih OO... avis atv ay ais 141.9 140.5 128.1 +1.0] 410.8 
LORIN gts hee 104.5 104.5 103.0 0 SON We ROUSING «cnt sca. ci cy 115.2 115.2 116.2 0 0.9 
CLOEDING © eethetes cab as 123.4 193.3 113.6 +0.1 +8.6 | Clothing..:......... 122.7 122.6 105.4 +0.1] +16.4 
Fuel and light........ 111.1 i Ls | 110.8 0 +0.3 | Fuel and light....... 106.2 106.2 106.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings......) 125.6 | 125.6] 118.6 0 +5.9 | Housefurnishings....] 118.8] 118.8] 112.9 0 +5.2 
SUNONICS HE eae ns < Has. « 106.9 106.07} 104.5 +0.8 +2).8) |) Sundriesie.s joc... ah 107.3 106.7 104.5 +0.6 +2.7 
Weighted Total.... OT Sriie 118.6 +0.9 +8 .2 Weighted Total....] 121.1 120.5 114.0 +0.5 +6 .2 
Newark 
OOG rrr. eas iis 3 ae 144.0 143.5 125.9 +0.3°] -+14..4) |) Pood. ed icc.. 0. a 130.6 128.2 +1.9 | 411.5 
PLQUSING CE cess, 15 Se ere 115.9 115.9 120.4 0 Sie |b ELOUSING ae see) here: 101.4 101.4 0 0 
Clothing 4 f4.3 30405 116.7 116.6 106.8 +0.1 +98) |) Clothing! .. se. 6.0. os 120.7 120.7r 0 +9.6 
Fuel and light........ 106.4 106.4 107.8 0 -1.8 | Fuel and light....... 101.3 101.3 0 —0.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 129.3 | .129:3 | 193.4 0 +4.8 | Housefurnishings....}| 129.1] 129.1 0 +7.1 
DUOTIOS: © oe aes rate os 108.6 | 103.1r) 101.0 +0.5 +2.6 | Sundries............ 104.9 } 103.97 +1.0 42.2 
Weighted Total.... 5 2 +6.4 Weighted Total....}| 115.3 114.2r +1.0 +6.1 
“Manchester, N. H. 
Las a a ee 4-022 |, EURO) Rood! 4. 32s nme eck ce 137.3 —0.1 | +13.6 
TOUSEN Fo: 2 55 9505 © 0 = On8) | HLOUSINg 4. Been ence 105.3 0 -0.3 
Clothingek ae etc 2, cars +001 | F190) |) Clothing:..2..1.4...% 7% 120.4 +0.1 +9.4 
Fuel and light........ 0 O | Fuel and light....... 105.9 +0.1 +0.1 
Housefurnishings. .... 0 +5.2 | Housefurnishings.... 124.4 0 +7.3 
SUNGPICS® Se dicgins srcis:s +1.0 SSK [tehubulpe cece Raman e 103.47 +0.8 41.8 
Weighted Total..... 118.4r] 111.0 
~ Meadville, Pa. 
| ely ee an Phage. O 021-6 | .£14.6:1 Bood..n (ee... & 139.6 | 140.5 6|| -0.6| 412.0 
Ln ae 8 Rausing ).a cs 4 110.6 | 110.6 is o | s-e2,9 
me See ye ae 4 Glothing!.¢ o<o.co8 4: 119.2] 119.1 Ol 0.1 | aeeeem 
Fuel and light........ 7 Fuel and light....... 103.2| 103.2 3.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 9 Housefurnishings....} 128.3] 128.3 2 0 +5.0 
Gindries) ao... =. 4 Sundriess. ene certs. 102.8} 102.4r 6 +0.4 +0.2 
~ Weighted Total... 2 Weighted Total....} 120.6 | 120.87 2] 0.2] 46.5 
a New York 
artes 6 5 nth |PHOOd ah eg cloaceee te ; 5 
Pn ey ae 4 4 ste | PELOUSING)a -ecta..-teere oF : a 
Clothing:4.2a2 =. 4.> 120.9] 120.8 sp Clothing ?..3. han ate j ; 
Fuel ae ight. Ace. 102.8 | 102.8 .3 | Fuel and light....... - 
Housefurnishings..... 127.5 127.5 28 Housefurnishings . oe : = 
Sundriesiessas +4. o> LOG 106.5 JO} |} Sandriesin gees cate ot : 4 
~ Weighted Total... 19.5] 119.2 +7.7 | Weighted Total... 9 


Oakland 
+0.7 Hood 2 iatelets aieaaresictals +1.4 |} +21.9 
Uae Tene Oe 2 : : 2b 
See ae 105-3: |e 1087S! | 101.9 0 --).4' | Housing: . -....2...- 

Clothing A Seen il 128.0] 127.6| 110.4] +0.3] +15.9] Clothing............ +01 +11.6 

Fuel and light........ 103.7} 108.7 A | Fuel and light....... Q va 

Housefurnishings. .... 125.1 | 125.1 | 116.2 0 +7.7 | Housefurnishings. ... so ae 
Sundries cece as. ags.3 106.3 105.47] 102.8 +0.9 9.4) | SUNGPIES.. degiaceen = +0. + L 
Weighted Total..... 115.7 | 115.27] 108.2 +0.4 +6.9 Weighted Total.... : +0.7 +114 

i i ~ Omaha 
Minneapolis 

Food a 140.9 139.2 119.3 See! et old POOU cats Steet een aie 144.5 143.9 125.9 +0.4 ee 

toh ieee 103.7 40.5 | Housing............ 100.6 | 100.6 | 99.7 0 49.9 

aking nae Ae 125.0 cf S ih | CLOMMINGS. « «shes « «le ws 120.8 120.6 108.5 +0.2) + ae 

: a Sehr cana Se 99.8 +0.2 | Fuel and light....... 103.7 | 103.7 | 103.6 of} 40. 

a ECAR 1S cic es - 122.2 +4.7 | Housefurnishings....| 130.1 129.5 125.6 +0.5 ve 6 

eed Ae 9 113.0 47.3 | Sundries..........-. | 105.7] 105.37] 103.3) +0.4| 42.3 

TIN ries feceeeicia. «eet : | 
Weighted Total 120.2 +9.5 Weighted Total....| 119.3 | 119.07} 111.1} +0.3] +7.4 
eighted Total..... : 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 CITIES DURING 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1942—Continued 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Source: Tor CoNFERENCE BoarpD 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Percentage 
Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Cirr Oct. 1942 | Nov. 1941 
Nov. 1942 | Oct. 1942 | Nov. 1941 to to 
Nov. 1942 | Nov. 1942 
Parkersburg, W.Va. Rochester 
Food ihicatesa tensor 140.5 138.7 124.9 LS RUSE GD IP MOO x5 ce recatese: 4, tatorer= 
Housings. sc 5esa 104.2 104.2 LOS35 >) Or BORIS TP EZONSID 9c ore cic ferere 
Glothingse. 2.63. user 124.0} 123.9] 112.9 Clothingrsess ase 
Fuel and light........ 94.4 94.4 94.4 Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 124.6 | 124.6] 115.7 Housefurnishings. ... 
Sundries.) ¥ si 2.0: 106.4} 105.87} 103.0 Sundries;.. 5 .0.--c.- 
Weighted Total..... 120.351" £19. br|" -11220 
Philadelphia 
Rood tt. <s eecae a 145.1 143.1 124.5 eh Aol IGT os th BOCR. noe crete axe cideras 6 8 
Housings een ne. 102.9)" 102.9 | 102.5 0 HO 4at WH Ousingss 2... ofccabor 138.0} 138.0 
Clothingye:..4 25 .c50n. 122.5 122.4 110.9 =LOu 1) Rinse, Clothing) e124. aoa: 120.5 120.4 
Fuel and light........ 108.6 | 108.37] 107.0 +0.3 +1.5 | Fuel and light....... TO. ff 116.8 
Housefurnishings..... 1212 OP i2 1, Ori rhs 0 +8.5 | Housefurnishings....] 131.8 | 131.8 
Sundriessase.ne- obs 104.6 | 103.7r} 102.1 +0.9 4-974) | Sundries! .- 25 5. «2. - 113°3 | “112-6 
Weighted Total..... Ne? 9 +0.8 +8.8 Weighted Total....| 127.6 | 126.0 
Pittsburgh Sacramento 
Food. Pesndetiekoe wicistee 134.1 “ELS + SE Te Bood. sane cose as 143.5 142.4 
Housing............. 105.7 0 OIG" Hopsings. acs. + ce as 104.1] 104.1 
Clothing............. 124.4 +022 ee 1807, |), Clothing: .© 22s... 12U. Sof 12h. 
Fuel and light........ 113.7 0 O | Fuel and light....... 83.9 83.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 117.4 0 +5.2 | Housefurnishings....] 131.1] 181.4 
Sand ries eee tact fe 106.6 +0.8 | +2.1 | Sundries............ 104.8 | 104.3r 
Weighted Total..... 118.3 +0.6 | +6.6| Weighted Total....| 118.3] 117.8r 
Portland, Ore. 
Food. vs fra Sot CMTE ODS 138.6 134.6 118.6 +3.0} +16.9 Food. Ae ee ve 140.6 138.3 121.9 4+1.7 | 415.3 
Housing............- 110.0 | 110.0] 104.2 0 4-5), 6) }) Housings... 2. «0s «- 106.0 | 106.0} 103.9 0 +2.0 
Clothing......-....:. 126.9} 126.8] 113.4 0. Ls |Pepil oO) fe Clothing: 22. 2.,.ueo- 123.0] 1293.9 f 110-5 +0.1 } 411.3 
Fuel and light Risto ste a 99.3 98.8 98.8 +0.5 +0.5 | Fuel and light....... 119.1 119.1 118.4 +0.6 
Housefurnishings.... . 119.0] 119.0] 107.0 0 +11.2 | Housefurnishings....| 118.2 | 118.2 | 118.7 +4.0 
Sumdriess 2c hoe oe 107.6 106.9r} 103.4 +0.7 +4.1 | Sumdries............ 103.6 102.7 101.6 +2.0 
Weighted Total..... 119.8 | 118.37] 109.3} 41.3] +49.6] Weighted Total....| 119.8| 118.8 | 111.2 47.7 
Providence | | ; St. Paul 
Food. Merechotea anche ts 0b. a%o 144.5 143.7 125.5 +-0).6! |) “ELST: ft Rood? a2 2.2 e5< uses 136.8 134.6 122.6 6 
Housing............. 103.3; 103.3 101.7 0 a IG? fy LLOUsIn EY. eae cc oe 100.9 100.9 100.7 2 
Clothing. .....-...... Len, DC 105.8 0 LY 2: |} 1 Clothing! <5 oss. hae 120.0 | 119.9 | 108.8 3 
Fuel and light........ 99.7] 99.7| 100.7 0 -1.0 | Fuel and light....... 99.9] 99.9| 99.9 6 
Housefurnishings. .... 125.3 | 125.3 | 119.8 0 +4.6 | Housefurnishings....| 125.4 | 125.4] 118.0 3 
Sundries De Pe Ser eee SF 104.6 | 103.57; 100.8 1.1 -878) | Sundries. 2.77... .5... 109.2 108.3r} 106.1 9 
Weighted Total..... 118.0 | 117.57| 109.7 |} +0.4! +7.6] Weighted Total....) 117.0 | 116.17! 110.4 0 
Richmond San Francisco a6 
HOCUS gat ae teven. 140, 4 139.4 122.1 +0.7 | +15.0 | Food 154.7 148.0 es 
; 22. Gi | Boad.:, fee = 22.0 
Housing............. 102.7 | 102.7] 101.2 0 | 41.5 | Housing............ o.3| 983| o7s| ~o Fay 
CMe Balt <n 2 | 118.6] 118.4] 108.3]/ +0.2| +9.5]| Clothing............ 121.6] 121.5] 108.0]/ +0.1| +196 
Fuel and light........| 103.9 | 103.9} 102.2 0 +1.7 | Fuel and light....... 84.9 84.9 84.9 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 120.5 120.5 | 114.9 0 +4.9 | Housefurnishings....} 119.4] 119.4] 114.7 0 ne a | 
Sundries.......-+.++. 103.8 | 108.2} 102.2|/ +0.6] 4+1.6 | Sundries............ 104.2 | 108.6r| 100.7|1 40.6] 48.5 
Weighted Total..... 116.6 | 116.2 | 109.0 +0.3 +7.0 Weighted Total....] 121.2] 118. 412.4 
Roanoke, Va. te ee ; 
Rood: ts. 0 ae 143.3] 141.47, 125.4 || 41-3 | 414.3 | Food 147.9 | 
; : con HE ROOGL 5. saat te Seeicntiets ; 145.3 | 124. 
Housing...........4. 119.2] 119.2] 193.3 0 | -8.8] Housing............ 14.5] 114.5) 1104] ‘O° 187 
Clething: . f.f%..05% 113.8 | 113.7] 108:4]| 40.1] +5.0] Clothing............ 118.7] 118.5 106.2] 40.2] 411.8 
Fuel and light........ 99.7| 99.7] 98.9 0 | +0.8]| Fuel and light....... 110.1] 110.1: 104.1 Gai) veges 
Housefurnishings. .... 1ZU5OF eS. 9 L168 0 +4.9 | Housefurnishings....} 119.8 | 119.8 110.7 0 ee 
SUnGiES) Avner ea ye eo 110.4 | 109.6r; 104.0] +0.7] +6.2 | Sundries............ 108.1} 107.57 105.5|| 40.6] +95 
Weighted Total..... 121.8} 120.9! 114.3] 40.7] 46.6 Weighted Total....| 128.4 | 122.8r 112.4]/ +0.9| +9.8 


Footnotes giveu on page 427 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 62 


OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1942—Continued 
Source: Tum Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


CITIES DURING 


Index Numbers | Percentage 


ae Jan., 1939 =100 | is Changes a ionsence Cinna : 
| Oct. 1942 |N 941 1 
Nov. 1942 | Oct. 1942 | Nov. 1941 | F to " Nov. 1942 | Oct. 1942 | Nov. 1941 hee oe | Nov. Pel 
bs: ’ | y Nov. 1842 Nov. “i042 [Nox 1942 t Nov. ‘tose 
Spokane | Wausau, Wis. | - 
Food. ACRE NORRIS OES 182.8 129.4 115.3 Spe eer ee eee NV BOW cen treet ae tints aie 142.5 140.5 Usa y +1.4] +16.7 
Hrowsing 0.4... .'Csa00% 102.0} 102.2 O90 9F SON Rite 1 |! Bousinge es ce... 102.7 | 102.7} 102.71) 0 0 
Un eS eccrttte eon 4 121.5} 121.51 109.2) Oodle. | Claiblings tens iad 125.0} 124.8] 110.7] 40.21 412.9 
Fuel and light........ 99.2 99.2 98.1 | 0 +1.1 } Fuel and light....... 101.4 | 101.4] 101.7 | 0 —0.3 
Housefurnishings. .... 182.3 | 182.3 | 192.6; 0 +7.9 | Housefurnishings. . 123.6 | 123.6 | 118.7 } 0 +4.1 
Siinuriestees.... seal. 109.3 109.0r; 106.25 +0.3 +-2.9 | Sundries. 20.8 o.4.4.0% LOSiBG 102.9 102.9 | 40.8 +0.8 
- - Ses . \ J — - | | 
Weighted Total..... 116.7 | 115.8r|_ 108.5) +0.8| +7.6] Weighted Total....) 120.1} 119.1] 111.01 +40.8| 48.2 
Syracuse ; Wilmington, Del | | | 
0 Serie.) | Bosdsstceuee a. 145.91 144.0] 193.5], +41.8| 418.1 
ROUSING. terihcw accuses Th 0 Sr iieG) | ELOusingee yn ecares - | 104.0 | 104.0] 103.6 | 0 +0.4 
GUIDO 0h des ca + 8 Oe LOS) | Clothing recmt.. a4 ane 125.0 124.7 1iShE +0.2} +10.5 
Fuel and light........ | 0 +4.1 | Fuel and light....... 102.4 | 102.4] 103.1 | 0 0.7 
Housefurnishings a 3 | 0 +14.9 | Housefurnishings....| 115.4 115.4} 110.3 | 0 +4.6 
POOH 5 5.. cence’ 8, +0.8| +5.6] Sundries............ 101.2 | 100.47] 99.4] 40.8] 41.8 
Weighted Total... .2|| 40.21 49.4] Weighted Total...., 119.7| 118.9| 110.4] 40.7] 48.4 
Toledo Youngstown fa 
OO te Mune. Aaa c ss 6 POLS wee cO: | OOUMyees oetn eens (steel) deseo! 119.9 
HOUND are oases o/s 0 0 = Gc 9} (HOUSING ae gkko mien 105.2} 105.2] 108.6 
ce eet ee SH S08 412.4] Clothing... ....ci. 126.0} 125.6 | 113.7) 
Fuel and light........ 8 0 +0.5 | Fuel and light....... 109.9 | 109.9} 109.5 | 
Housefurnishings..... 9 +0.2 +7.8 | Housefurnishings....| 131.8 |] 131.8] 116.6 
SScIuElPiearr cn alee bath “if +0.6 le 9 | Sundnies ish. ¢ oe es ot 107.0 | 106.27} 105.3 
Weighted Total..... 108.7 +0.4 | +10.8 Weighted Total....| 121.6 120.8 113.0 
rRevised n.a.Not available pPreliminary 
“Puel and light” is based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of asecity. 1,090 cubic feet of natural gas or 2,000 cubic 
feet of manufactured gas, and coal or other fuel for heating. 
COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER, 1942 
aes "| Oct. 982 [ Now. 1941 Oct. 1942 | Nov. 1941 Oct. lose Nov. 1 Jon 
Citr City to to City 
Nov.1 1942 Nov.’ 1942 } Nov. 1942 | Nov. 1942 Nov’ 1942 ae 1942 
Anderson, Ind. “Percents Changes Green Bay, Wis. Percentage Clisnaes || Lewistown, Pa. Percentage Changes 
Peodsere. eee SPR eee 48 hs Rood. ste eens. oes +1.1 n.a. Food. bet raenle eee ectecs -0.4) 414.4 
ROUSE g sobs syncs ty. sf> =i 0 Os ih pe EL OUST Cons afi sicatonees 5/3 0 0 1G) EL OUSIN GE aleyatera)orsicretors 0 +3.8 
CIGD i omg yer secs +0.2 | +14.4 ) Clothing............ +0.4 na. | Clothing. .........-. +0.3 | +10.4 
Fuel and light........ 0 O | Fuel and light....... 0 n.a. | Fuel and light....... 0 +0.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 0 +11.0 } Housefurnishings.... 0 n.a. | Housefurnishings. ... 0 +7.7 
Sundries Moy Rte sh tgs +0.8 42.4 | Sundries......5....+- +0.5 n.a. | Sundries +1.0 +5.6 
Weighted Total... ier 8 +7.5 Weighted Total..... +0.5 n.a Weighted Total _t0.1 +8. ie 
S Evanaviliel Taash| £3Y iar w Joliet, Hl. Saginaw, Mich 
A Nlefole Raters ee ee Sor PS | IGS } POO cca. ettiee sa v's - PL s56| 415, 0 | Pood, c.2 oiicine Moos +4.9 | +16.2 
PROUSING 2 wine srs. s s1eles 0 CULO | EROUSING tains wislas os 0 +0.4 | Housing............ 0 +1.2 
Clothmge. .20....0% Oe. [eke om Clothing Ui. ae... - +0.1 +98 | Clothing:........... +0.2 +8.9 
Fuel and light........ 0 +1.9 | Fuel and light....... +0.3 +0.5 | Fuel and light....... 0 0 
Housefurnishings. ... - 0 +13.1 | Housefurnishings....} +0.4 | +13.3 Housefurnishings. .. . 0 +5.5 
Sneha ihe ewe eeercap eae +0.9 +3.8 +5.0 Sundries Be Mia +0.8 +2.2 
Weighted Total....|' +0.9|. +7.9 | +8.4| Weighted Total....] +1.8| +7.8 
Flint, Mich. “Trenton, Ni J. 
ERA Srrmctowmats 4+1.9 | +20.2 Food, .......+++++++- +1.3 | 415.3 
Honaing SmeG hap tees 0 -0.1 Housing............ 0 +2. 1 
Clothing eee EPO? | ¥E1873 Clothing Mr. ted +0.1 } +23.1 
Fuel and light sh ods.8 0 -0.3 Mncludes Lockport and Rockdale Fuel and light....... 0 +0.2 
Housefurnishings . ‘sitet WET E:' +7.3 Housefurnishings . ...{ +0.2 +8.0 
Sumariess a wineries cis + +0.8 +3.8 SUNG Lies prorat at cis +0.8 +4.1 
Weighted Total,...|..+0.94| +9. 4 Weighted Total....|, +0.%| 9. 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


ARGE DECREASES were noticeable in October 
in almost all phases of labor disputes. The num- 
ber of new strikes in all industries declined for the third 
consecutive month. In October there were 235 new 
strikes involving 60,000 workers, which compares with 
290 strikes in September affecting 80,000 workers. 
Although the number of strikes, as well as the num- 
ber of workers involved, was larger than in December, 
1941, the number of man days lost because of all strikes 
during the month was considerably less. There were 
325,000 man days lost in all industries in October and 
476,000 in December, 1941. 


SrriKEs IN WaR INDUSTRIES 


Source: Joint Committee of Representatives from War, Navy, and 
Labor Departments, Maritime Commission, War Labor Board, and 
War Production Board 


‘ Employees Involved 
War Strikes (000) 


Date Loam 
Numbei I In Strik ate 
Rompe “= ‘ desikes " ia ae 

sing a hae Begin- pacures 

1 

Mouth | imag | pingie | During 
1941 December 8-31.... a Ath 2 ae 59 
1942) Jamiary acc... ---1 Q7 ae 12 ope 49 
Bebruarya.n == so: 50 ae 25 ive 119 
Wilarchin gee eect. 66 ae 35 are 167 
ADT cies ioe ors 91 ae 26 eke 174 
(Mia vietriaciiotay sessensix' |e 2D 144 45 48 137 
JUNC aoe ee he 171 192 79 85 255 
SUL ye et 198 229 75 81 234 
AUGUSTE eae cera es 195 229 70 79 266 
September.........] 156 187 fhe 81 319 
October eet seteoe 93 115 38 42 168 


Wark STRIKES 


The number of new strikes in war industries was the 
lowest in October that it has been since April. This is 
also true of the number of employees involved in these 
strikes. There were 93 new strikes in October which 
were participated in by 38,000 workers. In addition, 
4,000 workers were active in 22 strikes carried over 
from September. 

The number of man days lost was at the lowest level 
since May. There were 168,000 man days lost to war 
production in October as compared to 319,000 in Sep- 
tember, a decline of 47.3%. At the same time the esti- 
mated number of man days put into war work increased 
from 332 million in September to 350 million in October. 
The combination of these two factors resulted in the 
lowest percentage of time lost to time worked since 
January of this year. The percentage was 0.05% in 
October as compared with 0.1% in September. 


War Laspor Boarp CASES 


During the month of October the National War 
Labor Board received more cases than in any other 
month since its establishment in January. There were 
388 new cases in October as compared to 199 in Septem- 
ber. The total number of cases received to date has 
been 1,087. Cases certified to the board comprised 
61.5% of this total; arbitration agreements subject to 
board review, 20.1%; and wage agreements transmitted 
for board review, 15.6%. 


CASES OF THE NATIONAL War Lasor Boarp 
JANUARY 13-OcToBER 31, 1942 
Source: National War Labor Board 


Classification 


Total Number of Cases Received . 
Received from National De- 
fense Mediation Board...... 
New cases certified.......... 
Taken by motion of board... . 
Arbitration agreements sub- 
ject to Board review........ 
Wage agreements transmitted 
for Board review........... 
Total Number of Cases Closed. . . 
Agreement through mediation. 
Voluntary arbitration........ 
Board decision... 4.66 ack 
Other disposition............ 


Of the total number of cases received, only 352, or 
32.4%, have been settled. A board decision was nec- 
essary in 59.4% of the cases settled. An agreement was 
reached through mediation in 23.6% of the cases. More 
cases were closed during the month of October, however, 
than in any other month. There were 88 cases disposed 
of as compared with 62 in September. 


TURNOVER RatEs 


Figures are now available for labor turnover rates 
for July, August, and September. By September the 
total separation rate had shown three consecutive rises. 
The rate for September was at the high level of 8.10 
per 100 employees. This compared with 7.06 in August 
and 4,53 in September, 1941. In September, quits 
reached the high figure of 5.19 after showing consecu- 
tive rises each month since November, 1941. Miscella- 
neous separations have been rising steadily since Nov- 
ember, 1941, when they were at the low level of .26 per 
100 employees. In September they had reached the 
high point of 1.79. This is an increase of 588.5%. Since 
November, discharges have increased 83.3%. Lay-offs, 
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STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 


Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
thee Beginning in Period Produc- i 
tion? Separations® 
Man Days | (1985-1989 |_——_——__—__—_—___$_______________ 
Idle During : 
Workers Period =100) Miscell Accessions™ 
Number ae ; (Thousand) Total Quits* apie 4 ~ | Discharges®| Lay-offs* 

teen Dey Cage eat Pe RRCnT TT Gat ane 921 289 5,352 110 75 .23a 41.0la 9.04a 95.1%a 67 .61la 
Vaca: tain SUE yt 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 35.97 37.02 
SO OA ag ial Sak ides 810 342 6,893 74 48.38 11.39 CA les 34.27 36.59 

eae Reine ak oct 841 324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
Me Seo Aco ER, Seven eee ae 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45 38 10.66 2.49 32.25 65.20 
USA GM am one: or tutes crete wet cy 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.4 36.26 56.91 
ee Arde ES ee 2,014 LLY 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 30.08 50.05 
DSO reat eee nce Chel kes 9,172 789 13,902 104 40.35 13.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
OS MRE Ace e Pe Noes cuss esa lns 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 63.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
LOS Se RRR hee ac mlereeates 2.772 688 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
Lis Pee ee Mele ck hala fede whe ss 2,613 1,171 17,812 108 37 71 9.52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
Ue at 58 ee ae 2,508 577 6,701 124 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
LOS IEMCINOIRS on tle oc thea shoe 4,288 2,363 23,048 161 46.68 23 .63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
EDA Nal Oc bo berate: aaraaok <.cicit feos 432 198 1,925 173 4.13 2.11 33 0.28 1.41 4.87 

ING 0 a ee Q71 228 1,397 173 3.01 1.57 26 0.24 1.44 3.91 

Pyecemhereesese ss esc e. 143 30 476 171 4.71 75 52 0.29 Bats 4.76 
DOS ANUAIY: eS ease ocYoreiac's 155 33 390 173 5.10 2.36 .83 0.30 1.61 6.87 

ReDraan vase acer aie ctor. = 190 57 425 175 4,82 2.41 SG: 0.29 1.39 6.02 

March ¥te Ott? SC. FG, 240 65 450 177 5.36 3.02 noe 0.33 1.19 6.99 

PNET eee ee ee Grete tea 310 55 SD 181 (Sl ie 3.59 87 0.35 peat tal? 

1 Ee ee Ge eee eee va 58 325 183 6.54 itd, .96 0.38 1.43 7.29 

UIST she toe Senge en delle 350 100 550 185 6.46 3.85 Lest 0.38 LA S225 

Vulyeaeit. ate Sete S58. 22. 400 88 450 189 6.73 4.02 ees 0.43 1.05 8.28 

LAVOE cae, RR ee eer 350 80 450 196 7.06 4.31 1.46 0.42 0.87 7.90 

MENLEMDED seis s 5 soe mek ooo 290 80 450 201 8.10 5.19 1.79 0.44 0.68 9.15 

October p40 a eee 2 935 60 325 202 n.a n.a n.d. n.a. n.a. n.d. 


Norse—For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 
1942, p. 194. 

1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. 

3A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
lay-off, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the 
same company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; 1. ¢., 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. Beginning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy are included in miscellaneous separations. 


as is to be expected, have declined 68.4% since the 
December, 1941, peak. 

‘The total accession rate has been increasing steadily 
since November, except for slight set-backs in February 
and August. The tendency of the accession rate to ex- 


54 discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 
6A lay-off is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without 
rejudice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. 
owever, a short, definite lay-off with the name of the worker remaining on the 
payroll is not counted as a separation. 
7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
sions or separations. 
aJune to December. 
pPreliminary. 
n.a.Not. available. 
rRevised. 


ceed the separation rate continues. In September, 
accessions exceeded separations by 1.05 per 100 em- 
ployees. 

M. A. Wertz 


Division of Industrial Economies 
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Employment and Unemployment 


ABOR SHORTAGES continue to grow more acute. 
Despite the seasonal slackening in the labor re- 
quirements of both agriculture and construction in Oc- 
tober, further drafts upon the nation’s labor reserves 
were again necessary. Continued expansion of the 
armed forces, coupled with the steadily mounting de- 
mand for factory personnel, raised total employment in 
October to a new record of 59.5 million, a gain of fully 
300,000 over the preceding month. 

In all, about 22.5 million persons were engaged 
directly on war work and in military service, or nearly 
38% of estimated total employment. Almost 544 mil- 
lion more persons were at work or in uniform than a 
year ago, and fully 10 million more than in 1940. The 
number of persons employed was 4 million above the 
estimated peacetime labor force. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, OcToBER, 1942 
In Thousands 


1940 1941 1942 
Distribution of Labor Force 
October August cepts ™m- | October! 
Total unemployment....| 5,102 724 
Excess of employment ov- 
ereconomiclaborforce.| .... .... | 2,678 | 3,810 | 4,109 


Total employment (in- 
cluding armed forces). .| 49,370 | 54,189 | 57,953 | 59,120 | 59,457 


A PrIGUIGNTe. ct ae rR teers 11,686 | 11,369 | 11,319 | 11,656 | 11,400 
Forestry and fishing. .... 219 223 220 Q17 212 
‘Eotalundustry.......... 18,059 | 20,918 | 22,173 | 22,278 | 22,234 
Extraction of minerals. . 766 810 781 772 763 
Manufacturing.........| 11,903 | 13,951 | 15,065 | 15,322 | 15,417 
Construction...........| 2,351 2,810 | 2,952 | 2,815 | 2,696 
Transportation......... 2,070 | 2,300 | 2,328 | 2,328 | 2,329 
Public utilities......... 968 | 1,047 1,047 1,042 1,037 
Trade, distribution and 
HEAL Cie aaph rr, ara te 7,682 | 7,980 | 7,422 7,472 | 7,561 
Service industries (includ- 
ing armed forces)...... 10,703 | 12,539 | 15,554 | 16,209 | 16,746 
Miscellaneous industries 
and services.......... 1,021 | 1,161 | 1,265 | 1,288.) 1,804 


Emergency employment® 
WPA, CCC, and NYA 


(out-of-school)’ Cee ee 9,295 1,472 572 504 468 
pRB ERE ENSAYO TL ARETE ES ABA A Nee Ls eo) ER ae or toch Laat LE data 
1Preliminar 


2Not included in employment total. 
Since July 1, 1942, NYA projects are officially designated as war training programs 
rather than work-relief projects. 

Labor shortages have already been encountered in 
102 of the nation’s largest population centers, including 
virtually all major war production areas. Similar short- 
ages are anticipated shortly in an additional 77 cities. 
Official forecasts indicate that almost 6 million more 
persons must join the labor force by the middle of 1943. 
About half of these will be required to offset inductions 


into military service, while the remainder may be added 
to the personnel of war and essential civilian industries. 

Almost sixty out of every hundred persons above 
fourteen years of age are currently employed or in uni- 
form. By mid-summer of next year, roughly five out of 
every eight persons in this age group will be actively 
engaged in the war effort, or a slightly lower propor- 
tion than that prevailing in Great Britain currently. 
In contrast, only about half of the productive portion 
of the population of the United States was at work two 
years ago. 


October Trends 


Employment gains were most pronounced during the 
month in the service industries (including the armed 
forces). Well over half a million were taken on in this 
group. Substantial gains during the month were also 
recorded in manufacturing and distribution. The total 
number engaged in trade and distribution, however, 
remained fully 400,000 below the record levels of last 
October. 

Farm employment was cut by about 250,000 as fall 
harvesting was completed. The number of hired work- 
ers at the end of October was less than in either of the 
two preceding years. Losses of hired workers were most 
pronounced in the northeastern areas. Farm-family 
workers, however, numbered only 0.8% less than in the 
preceding month, comparing favorably with peacetime 
levels. 

With the exception of services, manufacturing and 
trade, the level of employment was reduced in all other 
major forms of non-agricultural activity. More than 
100,000 workers were released from construction pro- 
jects during the month, and small but significant de- 
creases were also apparent in mining, transportation 
and public utilities. 

Government employment, particularly outside the 
District of Columbia, was further expanded. The total 
number engaged on regular federal services advanced 
to 234 million, or roughly three times the total at the 
start of the defense program. During the month, 
165,000 new federal employees were reported, of whom 
only 7,000 were placed within the District of Columbia. 
Public emergency employment dropped to 468,000. The 
addition of 18,000 to NYA rolls was offset by further 
curtailment of WPA activities. 


M. R. GainsBrucH 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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a ae. 
Wage-increase Announcements, November 1 to November 30 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company 


Location 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
Miami, Fla. 


National Tube Company Lorain, O.; Ellwood City 
and McKeesport, Pa. 


Andover, Mass. 


Tyer Rubber Company 


9 Baking Companies New York City 


MBON Pan OREM CN Mee ace. ceri: coc as es ag 
3 Motor Truck Companies 


Atlantic coast 
Roanoke, Va. 


Short Line Railroads | 


MInclndes salary-increase announcements. . 
*Approval by War Labor Board pending on date of announcement. 


Amot y 
rene baton scape 
7T4¢/hr. To platform and maintenance men 
10¢/hr. Retroactive to May 15, 1942? 
$10/wk. To bus employees. New wage scale: shop 
(avg.) employees, 55¢ to $1.10/hr.; bus drivers, 
70¢ to 90¢/hr2 
$10/mo. 800 | To salaried employees. Retroactive to 
February 15, 1942 
1% 900 | To all wage earners. Supplements previous 
increases totaling 17.7% since January 1, 
1941. Present increase to modify inequali- 
ties in comparison with rates in the com- 
munity 
5¢/hr. 4,000 | To inside employees. Granted by arbitration 
award. Additional increase averaging 
$1/wk. granted to 1,500 workers to elimi- 
nate inequalities. Covers major bakeries 
5¢/hr. 40,000 | New rate: $1.25/hr. 


$1.50/wk. To “over-the-road”’ drivers 
Tncludes helpers 
10¢/hr. Recommended by Railroad Emergency Board 


76¢/hr. F {to city drivers 


15,009 


(Questions and Answers 


Question: In connection with the President’s order 
requiring double-time compensation for the seventh 
consecutive work day we have had difficulty in inter- 
preting the phrase “regularly scheduled work week.” 
Does this mean that there can be no case where the 
seven consecutive days of work fall in two work weeks ? 


Answer: Section A(1) of Order 9240 includes the 
statement that “‘. . . for seven consecutive days in any 
regularly scheduled work week, a premium wage of 
double-time compensation shall be paid for work on the 
seventh day.” The Secretary of Labor’s interpretation, 
dated September 25, includes the statement that “. . . 
when work is actually performed on any seven consecu- 
tive days, double time must be paid for work on the sev- 
enth day, unless by agreement the employer and em- 
ployees have arranged a mutually satisfactory work 
schedule which affords a day of rest in each regular 
work week.” 

Late in November the Solicitor’s Office of the Depart- 
ment of Labor issued a summary of interpretations on 
Order No. 9240 under the title “Digest of Premium Pay 
Rulings.”’ Several sections deal with the proper inter- 
pretation of the work week as it relates to the seventh 
consecutive work day. 


Question: Is it true that the inclusion of questions 
regarding color, race and religion on employment appli- 
cation forms is regarded by the President’s Committee 


on Fair Employment Practice as evidence of discrimin- 
ation ? 


Answer: The New York Regional Representative of 
the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tice has this to say on the subject: 


“As you no doubt are aware, it is the policy of the 
United States Civil Service Commission to omit all ques- 
tions of this nature from the forms used in connection 
with applications for civil service positions with the 
Federal Government. The reason behind this is that 
decisions on the fitness of candidates for such positions 
should be made without any consideration whatsoever 
being given to the race and religion of the applicant. 

“This Committee has taken the position that while 
such questions may be asked for quite harmless reasons, 
such as the gathering of statistics, the usual purpose is 
to exclude or to limit to a fixed ratio persons of a given 
race or religion. Even where discrimination is not in- 
tended by the company, information concerning an appli- 
cant’s race or religion, as shown on the application blank, 
certainly gives opportunity for discrimination on the part 
of department heads, plant superintendents, foremen, 
and others who make actual selection of applicants. 

“This Committee is accordingly recommending to war 
contractors that they eliminate all references to race or 
religion of applicants from application forms customarily 
used. It is believed that such information is completely 
irrelevant to an applicant’s fitness for work, and far more 
will be gained than lost by the elision of such questions 
from application blanks employed by war industries.” 
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Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations 
November 1 to November 30 


November 


3 


Fining of Strikers Rejected—WLB panel rejects by two 
to one request of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
that clause be inserted in its pending contract with 
CIO providing dollar-a-day fine for each day or part of 
day any member of union remains out on strike. 

Ford Signs “For Duration’””—Ford Motor Company and 
UAW sign contract to last for duration, with proviso 
that question of wages may be reopened every six 
months. 


Wage Control Policy Set—After prolonged discussion, 
WLB decides to adopt as wage control yardstick the 
principle of allowing 15% increase since January 1, 1942, 
to compensate for rise in living costs. 


Independent Union Strikes—An estimated 7,000 workers 
in Detroit, members of independent Mechanics Educa- 
tional Society, suspend work in protest against alleged 
interference in organizational activities by UAW-CIO. 


Troops Operate Rail Line—Small Ohio railroad, necessary 
for transportation of war materials, is operated by 
United States troops following walk-out of members 


of UMW. 


More Women in Shipyards—Todd Shipyards Corporation 
announces that employment of women workers has been 
highly successful and will be extended to its other 
operations. 


Supreme Court Rebukes NLRB—United States Supreme 
Court refuses to review NLRB appeal from lower court 
in which court overturned decision of NLRB in case of 
the San Antonio Express. The court claimed that 
NLRB had no power to require the employer to include 
certain provisions, such as closed shop, in union contract. 


Five-Day Week Decreed in State Offices—Except in offices 
required by law to open on Saturday, Governor Edison 
of New Jersey orders state offices to operate only five 
days a week to conserve rubber, gasoline, heat and 
power. Hours formerly worked on Saturday will be 
made up during five days worked. 

Holding Wage Denied by WLB— Labor Board rejects by 
six to three, with labor members dissenting, request of 
company to increase wages 6¢ an hour in order to hold 
employees now attracted to metal-working plant paying 
higher wages. 


Overtime Pay in Bonds Proposed—Special Senate investi- 
gating subcommittee recommends extending basic work 
week to at least 48 hours with overtime payment for 
hours worked in excess of present schedule to be paid 
in war bonds and stamps. 

Draft Measure Extended—Congress enacts Selective Serv- 
ice amendment bringing 18- and 19-year olds within 
the draft without requiring a year’s training before they 
can be sent overseas. 


12 Murray Re-elected—CIO, in annual convention, re-elects 
Philip Murray president. 


13 Company Rebuffs WLB—Montgomery Ward declines to 
follow procedure required by WLB including acceptance 
of membership maintenance provision. Company states 
it will comply with Labor Board order only if required 
to do so by President. 

Girls’ Working Age Limit Lowered—Secretary of Labor 
reduces to sixteen the minimum age for women em- 
ployed by concerns working on government contracts, 
wherever permitted by state law. 


17 Excessive Work Hours Wasteful—Secretary of Labor re- 
ports that studies indicate excessive working hours cause 
time and labor wastage, which makes the practice un- 
economical. 

President Cancels Federal Deferments—Further deferment 
of federal employees from military service is ended by 
President who calls on all government agencies and 
departments to cancel immediately deferments granted 
in the past to employees considered essential or irre- 
placeable. In future, any request for deferment in this 
group must be referred to him. 


18 Short Rail Lines Get Wage Rise—WLB authorizes for all 
short line railroads wage increase of 10¢ an hour as 
recommended by Railroad Emergency Board. 


19 President Requires Ward Compliance—President orders 
Montgomery Ward to comply with WLB ruling requir- 
ing union security clause. Company had declined to 
accept recommendation unless required by President. 

Kaiser Closed Shop Questioned—NLRB acts on CIO com- 
plaint and charges that West Coast shipyards of Henry 
J. Kaiser have engaged in unfair labor practices by as- 
sisting sixteen AFL unions in recruiting and maintaining 
membership of employees. 


25 WLB Requires Equal Pay—WLB authorizes employers 
to pay wages to women equal to those of men for work 
of comparable quality and quantity. This can be done 
without prior approval of the board. 


26 Grievance Recognition Granted—WLB orders Thompson 
Products, Inc., to recognize for grievance purposes AFL, 
CIO and independent unions acting for respective mem- 
berships until the determination of appropriate collective 
bargaining agent. 


28 Sect Members Ordered Rehired—President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practice orders Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company to reinstate seven former employees, 
members of Jehovah’s Witnesses, discharged for refusal 
to participate in flag raising. 

War Employment of Women Increases—OWI states that 
of about 15 million women gainfully employed, 4 million 
are in war jobs, and predicts by December, 1943, 6 
million will be members of war labor force. 


